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But  for  the  suggestion  and  encouragement  of  my 
husband  and  son,  this  story  of  our  family  would 
never  have  been  begun. 

But  for  my  mother  s  insistence  when  I  leas  a  little 
girl  that  ichat  I  began  /  should  complete ,  it  would 
never  have  been  finished. 
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Dear  Robert: 

In  your  junior  or  senior  year  at  Harvard  you  wrote  a  letter 
asking  me  to  write  an  account  of  our  "pioneer  days/'  giving 
special  emphasis  to  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Fell.  I  had 
never  thought  that  we  would  be  classed  as  "pioneers.''  In¬ 
deed,  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  so  classed;  but  as  I  thought  it 
all  over,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  history  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  class  as  pioneers  all  those  who  were  born  in  the  Central 
West  before  bicycles,  telephones,  and  electric  lights  were 
known. 

Inasmuch  as  you  had  up  to  this  time  evinced  very  little 
interest  in  your  ancestors,  I  was  pleased  that  you  wanted  to 
have  a  record  of  their  part  in  developing  this  great  country 
of  ours.  Was  your  sudden  interest  due  to  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Turner,  Professor  of  History  at  Harvard,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  previously  professor  of  history  there? 
His  very  interesting  books,  "The  Rise  of  the  New  West"  and 
"Frontiers  of  American  History,"  were  widely  read  even  out¬ 
side  university  centers  and  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  those 
brave  and  capable  men  and  women  who  opened  up  the  rich 
lands  beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  now  known  as  the 
Middle  West.  Whether  Dr.  Turner's  books  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  your  request  for  a  written  account  of  your  ancestors 
in  America  or  not,  I  was  pleased,  and  then  and  there  made  up 
my  mind  to  assemble  all  available  material  concerning  those 
"pioneers."  However,  it  is  one  thing  to  decide  upon  a  course, 
quite  another  to  pursue  it  to  the  end. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years  I  have  at  length  written  this 
quite  informal  and  intimate  account  of  your  forbears.  The 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  life  of  my  truly  great  grandfather. 
Jesse  W.  Fell.  I  have  used  as  guides  Miss  Morehouse's  "Life 
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of  Jesse  W.  Fell,"  and  the  unpublished  "Life"  by  E.  J.  Lewis, 
a  newspaper  man  and  friend  of  Grandfather's-  Also  letters  and 
clippings  of  family  interest,  carefully  collected  and  preserved 
by  Aunts  Alice  and  Fannie  Fell,  have  helped.  My  own  mem¬ 
ories  of  life  in 'the  Fell  family,  covering  over  fifty  years,  are 
still  vivid  and  I  hope  fairly  trustworthy. 

There  are  only  three  of  us  living  who  remember  the  old 
home  place  in  Normal.  However,  in  your  generation  there  are 
a  fine  lot  of  young  men  and  women,  eleven  in  all,  and  in  order 
that  you  and  they  and  the  next  generation  will  have  a  fairly 
authoritative  account  of  this  old  homestead  I  will  try  to  bring 
it  to  life. 

It  was  the  very  center  from  which  radiated  all  the  activities, 
work,  play,  school,  success,  disappointment,  joy,  sadness  and 
sorrow  that  go  to  make  up  Life. 

Your  Mother 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
August,  1940 
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EARLY  PIONEER  DAYS 

I  can  well  imagine  that  even  as  a  young  man  of  twenty 
when  he  left  his  home  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Jesse 
Fell  carried  a  vision  of  what  he  wanted  his  new  home  to  be. 
His  birthplace  in  1808  was  "The  Fell  Farm"  in  New  Garden 
Township.  Not  far  from  the  Brandywine  battlefield,  it  was  a 
region  rich  in  historical  association.  He  would  often  tell  us 
about  the  rolling  fields,  the  beautiful  trees,  and  the  old  stone 
farmhouses  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  when  much  later  he 
became  interested  in  developing  towns  in  the  Middle  West, 
he  always  started  by  planting  trees. 

The  fascinating  story  of  his  journey  from  Chester  County 
through  the  entire  length  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
to  Bloomington  Illinois,  was  told  to  us  as  children  manv.  many 
times.  Jesse  Fell  was  a  well  educated  man  for  those  days,  and 
had  taught  school  for  two  years  near  his  home.  He  came  under 
the  influence  of  a  botanist,  Joshua  Hoops,  who  in  turn,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  famous  Asa  Gray,  and  I  attribute  much  of  his  love 
of  trees  and  shiubs  and  flowers  to  that  early  influence. 

With  enough  money  in  his  pockets,  some  of  it  furnished  by 
his  two  older  brothers,  to  see  him  as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  he 
started  forth  in  1828.  In  telling  the  story  he  would  say,  "Well, 
of  course,  occasionally  I  got  a  lift,"  but  lifts  in  those  days  did 
not  cover  more  than  a  few  miles  at  best.  He  sometimes  met 
other  young  men  also  travelling  to  the  west.  By  the  time  he 
reached  Pittsburgh  he  was  so  tired  that  he  used  his  little  re¬ 
maining  money  to  take  a  boat  from  Pittsburgh  to  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  In  Wheeling  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
a  printer  by  the  name  of  Howell.  Mr.  Howell,  who  published  a 
small  paper,  gave  him  some  work  to  do  and  would  gladly  have 
kept  him,  for  he  proved  to  be  a  capable  and  dependable 
helper.  However,  Jesse  Fell  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
Illinois,  and  so  he  pressed  on  into  Ohio. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howell  he  so’a  books,  but  in  so 
thinly  a  populated  district  as  early  Ohio,  there  v/ere  very  few 
sales  An  illness  overtook  him.  His  small  amount  of  money 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Wheeling 
where  he  remained  for  the  winter  months. 
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A  Leader  in  Quaker  Meetings 
Mother  of  lesse  W.  Fell 
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On  the  return  of  spring  he  again  started  forth  on  his 
journey  and  this  time  got  as  far  as  Steubenville,  Ohio.  Here 
he  was  fortunate  to  be  taken  into  the  lav/  office  of  Stokely  & 
Marsh  v/here  he  read  law  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
October,  1832.  To  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging  and  for  the 
privilege  of  reading  law  he  did  odd  chores  about  the  town. 
But  even  the  promise  of  work  with  pay  in  this  firm  of  lawyers 
did  not  tempt  him  to  give  up  his  determination  to  reach  Illinois. 

Can  you  picture  him  at  this  time?  A  slender  youth  of 
twenty-one,  five  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  tail,  with  light 
brown  curly  hair,  fine  blue  eyes  and  a  face  that  radiated 
kindness  and  trustworthiness.  He  was  interested  in  all  that 
he  saw:  the  new  country,  the  small  settlements,  and  in  place  of 
the  stone  houses  familiar  to  him  in  Pennsylvania,  only  small 
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made  the  way  seem  not  too  long. 

In  Danville,  Illinois,  he  met  Judge  McRoberts,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  those  days,  who  told  him  of  a  village  lately  founded 
named  Bloomington.  His  next  stop  was  in  Springfield  where  he 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  John  Todd  Stuart  (Mr.  Lincoln's 
future  brother-in-law)  v/hose  advice  he  asked  as  to  where  to 
locate.  Mr.  Stuart  also  recommended  Bloomington  and  told 
him  of  the  Quakers  from  Pennsylvania  who  were  settling  in 
that  region. 

Quite  recently  I  was  in  Bloomington  and  my  friends,  John 
and  Grace  Wight,  were  entertaining  me  at  dinner.  Mr.  Wight 
turned  to  me  and  said  "did  I  ever  tell  you  about  your  Grand¬ 
father  and  Mr.  Stuart?"  He  then  told  this  story  which  he  had 
directly  from  Mr.  James  Ewing.  Mr.  Stuart  was  in  Bloomington 
on  some  business  with  Mr.  Ewing  and  he  asked  about  Mr. 
Eell  and  left  his  regards  and  added  that  he  recalled  very 
vividly  the  day  Mr.  Eell  appeared  at  his  office  in  Springfield 
with  a  letter  ot  introduction.  He  carried  a  neatly  folded  bundle 
and  a  walking  stick  and  said  he  had  just  reached  town.  He 
was  very  lavorably  impressed  with  this  young  man,  especially 
when,  by  questioning  he  had  found  he  had  walked  from 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Central  Illinois.  He  asked  him  to  go 
home  with  him,  indeed  urged  him,  but  Mr.  Fell  replied  it  was 
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still  light  and  he  could  get  quite  a  bit  on  his  read  to  Blooming¬ 
ton  before  dark. 

Several  years  later  Mr.  Stuart  called  on  Mr.  Fell  at  which 
time  he  asked  him  why  he  gave  up  lav/.  Mr.  Fell  replied  "I 
soon  saw  I  could  do  better  and  enjoy  life  better  if  I  bought 
and  sold  lands  and  I  have  in  a  few  years  made  $30,000.00." 
Mr.  Stuart  added  ''I  decided  to  buy  and  sell  land,  too,  but 
unfortunately  I  started  too  late  and  in  1837  lost  all  I  had  ven¬ 
tured  and  more  too." 

Before  going  to  Bloomington  he  made  up  his  mind  to  visit 
a  family  of  Quakers  who  had  several  years  before  moved  from 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  what  is  now  known  as  Del- 
avan,  Illinois.  It  was  about  sixty  miles  from  Springfield  to 
Delavan,  and  he  walked  the  entire  distance.  Four  miles  north 
and  east  of  Delavan,  William  and  Rachel  Brown  had  bought 
160  acres  of  land  direct  from  the  government.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  welcomed  the  young  man,  and  at  their  suggestion  he 
remained  as  a  tutor  to  their  younger  children  for  the  winter. 
Among  the  Brown  children  w as  Hester  Vernon,  whom  you  will 
recognize  as  your  great-grandmother. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  Grandmother  Fell’s  family. 
Her  paternal  grandfather,  William  Brown,  came  with  a  colony 
of  Quakers  from  Nottinghamshire,  England,  and  settled  before 
1669  in  Pennsylvania.  William's  brother,  James,  was  one  of 
the  Quakers  who  came  over  with  William  Penn.  The  Browns 
were  a  well  educated  family.  They  were  excellent  farmers  and 
good  citizens  and  prospered  in  the  new  world.  When  Great¬ 
grandfather  William  came  to  Illinois  he  did  so  in  order  to 
give  his  children  a  better  opportunity.  He  left  a  very  beautiful 
farm  with  a  fine  stone  house  and  bams  and  outbuildings,  to 
start  life  afresh  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  They  did  not  come 
out,  as  many  people  in  those  days  did,  in  covered  wagons. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  a  covered  wagon,  in  fact,  two,  drawn  by 
four  fine  horses.  He  also  had  a  negro  driver  who  was  never 
seen  without  Roxanna,  a  negress,  by  his  side.  These  two,  until 
their  death,  remained  the  servants  of  Grandmother's  parents. 
Great-grandfather  and  Great-grandmother  and  their  seven 
children  drove  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  another  team  of  fine 
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horses.  My  grandmother  often  told  me  that  her  father  had  the 
finest  horses  anywhere  to  be  seen! 

Their  first  dwelling  was  a  two  room  log  house  v/hich  they 
built  with  the  aid  of  their  sons.  It  was  the  only  log  cabin  which 
boasted  real  glass  window-panes.  Before  cold  weather  set  in, 
William  Brown  made  a  trip  by  boat  from  Pekin  to  St.  Louis  to 
buy,  amongst  other  necessities,  window-panes  for  his  log 
cabins.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  had  built  a  larger 
house,  unusually  good  for  those  days.  Here  they  dwelt  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  and  from  it  their  sons  and  all  but  one  daugh¬ 
ter  went  forth  to  make  their  own  way. 

Four  of  the  great-grandchildren  still  own  beautiful  farms 
within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  original  Brown  Farm.  For  110 
years  Browns  have  cultivated  their  acres  and  have  prospered. 
r|'Vl£»  Qnn  Tosh1 ’O  rnmrcir]  +o  McLe'"'1!’1  c,  ruint'ir  no  t*V>  rxr-vO 

seventy  years  ago.  He,  too,  bought  land  and  prospered.  In 
1937  Joshua's  son  Allen  at  the  age  of  82  died  leaving  almost 
2,000  acres  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  United  States. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  young  tutor — after  spending  a  long 
winter  in  the  hospitable  Brown  home,  teaching  the  younger 
children  and  making  himself  generally  useful,  he  pushed  on  by 
foot  to  Bloomington,  arriving  there  in  1833.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  location  and  attracted  by  a  grove  of  trees  which  gave 
the  name  "Blooming-Grove"  to  the  original  town  of  Blooming¬ 
ton. 

Here  he  opened  a  law  office,  facing  the  Court  House  and 
was  soon  busy.  Many  were  now  entering  Illinois,  and  there 
were  land  contracts  to  be  drawn  up,  deeds  to  be  made  out, 
abstracts  to  be  examined  and  an  occasional  law-suit  or  other 
strictly  legal  matter  coming  to  him. 

Since  the  William  Browns  and  other  Quakers  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  very  congenial,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  made 
visits  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  I  suspect  the 
attractive  young  sisters  of  the  family,  Miriam,  Eliza,  Hester,  and 
Rachel,  had  something  to  do  with  these  trips,  now  made  on 
horse-back.  The  first  great  sorrow  which  came  to  tire  Browns 
was  the  death  cf  Eliza  in  her  teens. 

Hester  and  Rachel,  having  been  taught  by  tutors  and  their 
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parents,  were  sent  to  a  "Female  Seminary"  in  Sprinfield  to 
finish  their  education.  At  this  time  Hester  was  seventeen  and 
Rachel  fifteen.  We  children  used  to  beg  Grandmother  to  tell  us 
about  her  two  years  in  this  "Finishing  School."  She  often  did, 
always  ending  up  by  saying,  "Most  of  our  time  was  taken  up 
with  French  lessons  and  instruction  in  fine  embroidery.  What 
a  way  to  fit  girls  for  life  in  a  new  country!" 

Soon  after  her  return  from  this  Seminary,  Jesse  W.  Fell 
and  Hester  Vernon  Brown  were  married  by  a  Universalist 
minister  coming  from  Tremont  to  perform  the  ceremony.  You 
may  wonder  why  a  Universalist  minister  officiated  when  both 
were  "Friends,"  but  they  had  been  separated  for  so  many 
years  from  regular  attendance  at  "Meeting"  that  they  turned 
easily  to  the  liberal  Universalists.  David  Davis,  Kersey  and 
Rebecca  Fell,  Grandfather's  sister  and  brother,  and  Joshua 
Brown  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  besides  the  immediate 
family.  As  far  as  Grandmother  could  remember  there  were  no 
wedding  presents  and  no  honeymoon  trip.  The  only  present 
Grandfather  had  given  her  up  to  this  time  was  two  books, 
"Turner's  Tours,"  beautifully  written  and  illustiated  by  the 
famous  artist,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  They  went  directly  to 
Bloomington  and  began  house-keeping  in  a  small  but  pretty 
cottage  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  David  Davis  Estate. 

You  have  often  commented  on  the  beautiful  grounds  and 
long  avenue  of  trees  that  leads  up  to  the  stately  but  not 
beautiful  brick  house  that  David  Davis  built  on  the  site  of 
Grandfather's  first  home.  Your  great-grandfather  laid  out  these 
grounds  and  planted  the  magnificent  row  of  trees,  originally 
elms,  now  replaced  by  maples,  which  you  so  much  admire. 

On  one  of  his  trips  to  Springfield,  Grandfather  met  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  was,  as  you  know,  practising  law  in  this  rapidly 
growing  town.  Lincoln's  office  in  Springfield  became  Grand¬ 
father's  headquarters  when  he  was  there,  and  when  Lincoln 
was  appointed  circuit  judge  of  the  district  which  included 
Bloomington,  the  county  seat  of  McLean  County,  he  made 
Grandfather's  law  office  his  headquarters.  Thus  began  the 
warm  friendship  which  existed  between  these  two  men  until 
Lincoln's  tragic  death. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  tell  you  about 
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Grandfather's  part  in  bringing  Lincoln  before  the  country  as  a 
presidential  possibility.  Very  early  in  their  friendship  Grand¬ 
father,  with  his  almost  uncanny  power  of  recognizing  ability 
and  character,  picked  Lincoln  as  a  man  bound  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  shaping  the  future  of  this  new  country.  As 
you  know,  it  was  at  his  insistence  that  Lincoln  wrote  his  now 
famous  autobiography.  Grandfather's  own  records  tell  us  how 
he  urged:  "1  know  your  public  life,  and  can  furnish  items  your 
modesty  would  forbid,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  your 
private  history;  when  you  were  born,  and  where,  the  names  of 
your  parents,  what  you  did  in  early  life,  what  your  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  education,  etc.,  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  these. 
Won't  you  do  it?'' 

And  eventually  Lincoln  did,  —  a  hastily  penned,  very  brief 
story  of  his  life.  Grandfather  sent  the  paper  east,  and  let  }udge 
Joseph  j.  Lewis  in  Pennsylvania  make  it  tne  Oasis  ot  nation¬ 
wide  publicity.  Hardly  dreaming  of  the  value  to  which  that 
quickly  penned  autobiography  would  come,  Grandfather  did 
not  ask  for  its  return  until  twelve  years  later  in  1871,  since  when 
it  has  been  carefully  kept  and  treasured  in  the  family.  None 
of  the  many  offers  from  colleges,  private  collectors,  and  public 
libraries  to  buy.  this  historic  manuscript  could  ever  tempt  us 
to  sell.  We  hold  it  as  a  trust,  to  determine  where  eventually 
in  the  United  States  it  should  be  placed. 
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In  March,  1872,  Grandfather  Fell  printed  an  account  in 
detail  of  the  conversation  with  Lincoln  which  resulted  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  Autobiography.  Carl  Sandburg  has  condensed  that 
account  in  his  book,  "Abraham  Lincoln". 

"One  evening  in  Bloomington,  shortly  after  the  November 
election  in  1858,  Jesse  Fell  was  walking  on  the  south  side  of 
the  public  square  when  he  saw  Lincoln  coming  out  of  the 
Courthouse  door.  Fell  was  a  landowner  and  land  trader  who 
bought  and  sold  in  thousand-acre  tracts.  Also  he  was  a  rail¬ 
road  promoter,  and  contracted  with  railroads  for  deliveries  of 
large  lots  of  railroad  ties  from  off  his  timberland  holdings.  Also 
he  was  of  Quaker  blood,  antislavery,  Republican;  he  had  given 
Lincoln  a  set  of  books  by  the  Unitarian  preacher  and  scholar, 
William  Ellery  Channing,  on  finding  that  Lincoln's  views  of 
religion  were  somewhat  like  his  own;  he  was  a  little  below 
medium  height,  smoothfaced,  honest-spoken,  and  trusted  and 
liked  in  Bloomington,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  his  land 
deals. 

"Seeing  Lincoln  come  out  of  the  courthouse  door,  he  stepped 
across  the  street  and  asked  Lincoln  to  go  with  him  to  the 
law  office  of  his  brother,  K.  N.  Fell,  over  the  Home  Bank.  A 
calm  twilight  was  deepening  over  the  street  outside  and 
filtering  through  the  window,  as  Fell  said;  'Lincoln,  I  have  been 
east  as  far  as  Boston,  and  up  into  New  Hampshire,  traveling 
in  all  the  New  England  states,  save  Maine;  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana;  and  every¬ 
where  1  hear  you  talked  about.  Very  frequently  I  have  been 
asked.  "Who  is  this  man  Lincoln,  of  your  state,  now  canvassing 
in  opposition  to  Douglas?"  Being,  as  you  know,  an  ardent 
Republican  and  your  friend,  I  usually  told  them  we  had  in 
Illinois  two  giants  instead  of  one;  that  Douglas  was  the  little 
one,  as  they  all  knew,  but  that  you  were  the  big  one,  which 
they  didn't  all  know.  Seriously,  Lincoln,  Judge  Douglas  being 
so  widely  known,  you  are  getting  a  national  reputation  through 
him;  your  speeches,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  pretty 
extensively  published  in  the  East;  you  are  there  regarded  by 
discriminating  minds  as  quite  a  match  for  him  in  debate,  and 
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the  truth  is(  I  have  a  decided  impression  that  if  your  popular 
history  and  efforts  on  the  slavery  question  can  be  sufficiently 
brought  out  before  the  people,  you  can  be  made  a  formidable, 
if  not  a  successful,  candidate  for  the  Presidency." 

"Lincoln  heard  Fell  and  replied:  'Oh,  Fell,  what's  the  use  of 
talking  of  me  for  the  Presidency,  while  we  have  such  men  as 
Seward  and  Chase,  who  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party?  Everybody  knows  them; 
nobody,  scarcely,  outside  of  Illinois,  knows  me.  Besides,  is  it 
not,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  due  to  such  men,  who  have  carried 
this  movement  forward  to  its  present  status,  in  spite  of  fearful 
personal  opposition,  personal  abuse,  and  hard  names?  I 
really  think  so." 

"Then  Fell  analyzed.  Yes,  Seward  and  Chase  stood  out  as 
haviny  rendered  larger  service  10  me  Republican  cause  man 
Lincoln.  'The  truth  is,'  said  Fell,  'they  have  rendered  too  much 
service,  have  made  long  records  and  said  radical  things  which, 
however  just  and  true,  would  seriously  damage  them,  if  nom¬ 
inated.  We  were  defeated  on  this  same  issue  in  1856,  and 
will  be  again  in  1860,  unless  we  get  a  great  many  new  votes 
from  what  may  be  called  the  old  conservative  parties.  These 
will  be  repelled  by  radicals  such  as  Seward  and  Chase.  What 
the  Republican  party  wants,  to  insure  success  in  1850,  is  a  man 
of  popular  origin,  of  acknowledged  ability,  committed  against 
slavery  aggressions,  who  has  no  record  to  defend  and  no 
radicalism  ot  an  offensive  character."  *  *  *  * 

And  Fell  went  on,  "Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  come  to  the  business 
part  of  this  interview.  My  native  state,  Pennsylvania,  will  have 
a  large  number  of  votes  to  cast  for  somebody.  Pennsylvania 
don't  like,  overmuch,  New  York  and  her  own  politicians.  She 
has  a  candidate,  Cameron,  of  her  own;  but  he  will  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  larger  part  of  her  own  people,  much  less  abroad, 
and  will  be  dropped.  Through  an  eminent  jurist  and  essayist 
of  my  native  county  in  Pennsylvania,  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  state,  I  want  to  get  up  a  well-considered,  well-written 
newspaper  article,  telling  the  people  who  you  are  and  what 
you  have  done,  that  it  may  be  circulated,  net  only  in  that 
state,  but  elsewhere,  and  thus  help  in  manufacturing  sentiment 
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in  your  favor.  I  know  your  public  life,  and  can  furnish  items 
that  your  modesty  would  forbid,  but  I  don't  know  much  about 
your  private  history;  when  you  were  born,  and  where,  the 
names  and  origin  of  your  parents,  what  you  did  in  early  life, 
what  were  your  opportunities  for  education,  and  so  on.  And 
I  want  you  to  give  me  these.  Won't  you  do  it?"  *  *  *  * 

Just  before  Christmas  that  winter  Lincoln  gave  Jesse  Fell  a 
short  story  of  his  life,  an  autobiography."  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

Grandfather  had  practised  1  aw  only  three  years  when  he 
sold  his  few  bocks  and  his  business  to  David  Davis,  who  was 
later  to  become  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
United  States'  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  later  still,  acting  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  suited  my  grandfather's 
abilities  far  more  to  be  active  in  the  development  ot  this  new 
country  than  to  sit  in  an  office  practising  law. 

People  were  pouring  into  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  in  those 
days,  and  it  seemed  a  good  time  to  begin  the  planting  of 
trees  which  would  soon  transform  the  prairies.  From  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  rich  black  soil  in  McLean  County,  Grandfather's 
great  desire  had  been  to  make  Illinois  as  beautiful  as  the 
Pennsylvania  he  had  left  behind. 

So  began  the  era  of  laying  out  additions  to  towns  already 
started  and  developing  a  few  of  his  own  platting  in  central 
Illinois.  Normal,  of  course,  is  the  outstanding  one,  but  years 
before  Normal  w as  founded  he  had  established  small  nurseries 
from  which  in  due  time  he  obtained  the  trees  which  were  later 
transplanted.  The  soil  was  so  rich  that  these  trees  grew 
rapidly.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  in  seventy-five  years 
trees  could  grow  to  such  size  and  beauty  as  those  now  seen  in- 
all  this  part  of  Illinois. 

Grandfather  was  known  as  "The  Tree  Planter,"  and  I  must 
here  quote  from  Miss  Morehouse's  "Life  of  Jesse  W.  Fell,"  a 
Ph.D.  thesis  published  by  the  University  of  Illinois:  "It  was  J.  A. 
Sewall,  when  the  etnerialized  earthiness  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps'  'Gates  Ajar'  had  set  everyone  to  discussing  his  idea 
of  heaven,  who  replied  to  a  young  woman  who  had  asked  him 
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if  he  thought  there  were  trees  in  heaven:  ‘I  really  don't  know, 
but  if  Jesse  Fell  gets  there  and  finds  none  he  will  hunt  around 
and  find  some  somewhere  and  plant  them.' 

This  remark  shows  clearly  that  Grandfather's  outstanding 
contribution  to  Central  Illinois  was  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
trees  that  he  himself  planted.  Others,  seeing  hew  greatly  the 
trees  improved  the  appearance  of  the  new  towns  growing  up, 
and  added  to  the  value  of  the  land,  followed  his  example. 

Before  the  first  12,000  trees  grown  in  his  nurseries  could 
be  transplanted  along  the  treeless  streets  in  Normal,  the  State 
Legislature  had  passed  a  law  requiring  fences  to  be  built  to 
protect  them  from  wandering  pigs  and  cattle.  Not  a  house  was 
built  until  these  first  trees  were  set  out. 

A  lttLL  PLAN'ILK* 

By  Grace  Jewett  Austin 

(Written  of  Jesse  Fell,  the  friend  of  Lincoln,  who,  with  his  own 

hands  or  by  personal  oversight  planted  over  200,000  trees  in 
the  Middle  West) 

What  stern,  unresisting  impulse  led  him  on, 

Mid  toil  untold,  throughout  the  weary  years 
When  all  the  nation  shook  and  reeled  with  fears? 

He,  firm,  like  Angelo  in  days  agone, 

Painted  and  painted  still,  'til  freedom  won; 

Though  here  the  painter  wrought  in  living  green, 

In  dark  of  pine,  fair  birch  and  shades  between, 

With  high  lights  where  the  summer  sun  had  shone. 

No  tree  so  large,  but  at  his  word,  it  moved; 

No  shrub  too  frail,  to  live  by  his  device; 

No  spot  so  bare,  so  drear,  he  could  not  warm: 

He  found  a  treeless  prairie;  looked  and  loved. 

Spoke,  toiled,  believed,  and  Lo!  a  paradise, 

Where  new  born  generations  flee  the  storm! 

In  this  depression  of  1929-1939,  in  order  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  some  of  the  millions  who  were  out  of  work,  the  high¬ 
way  commissioners  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  many 
other  states  have  set  out  many,  many  thousands  of  trees.  Your 

*  From  a  magazine  “Youth  Today.”  October,  1938. 
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father  and  I  have  driven  in  our  automobile  for  miles  and  miles 
and  seen  the  little  trees  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Most  of 
them  were  so  hastily  set  out  and  so  poorly  cultivated  very 
many  died  in  the  first  year.  When  Grandfather  was  planting 
trees  he  did  it  with  such  care  and  looked  after  them  so  well 
that  few  failed  to  grow. 


Grandfather  had  not  been  long  in  Bloomington  before  he 
was  able  to  buy  his  first  horse,  "McLean."  The  stories  of  these 
early  days  we  grandchildren  loved  most  were  about  the  long 
journeys  he  made  on  horseback.  He  was  a  very  young  man 
when  in  some  way  he  became  the  possessor  of  two  volumes 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  which  for  the  rest  of  his  days  furnished 
entertainment  and  relaxation  for  his  very  active  life.  He  car¬ 
ried  in  his  saddlebag  a  volume  ©f  plays  and  a  pad  of  foolscap 
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dismount  from  McLean,  and  finding  a  comfortable  spot  would 
soon  be  lost  to  his  immediate  surroundings  in  a  tragedy  or 
comedy.  At  other  times  he  would  spend  a  restful  hour  or  so 
writing  from  memory  long  passages  of  Shakespeare.  Thus  he 
rested  and  rode  over  thousands  of  miles  on  the  Illinois  prairie 
locating  good  lands  for  farms  and  favorable  sites  for  towns. 
In  explaining  to  us  the  cause  of  a  severe  illness  that  came  upon 
him  during  this  period,  he  said:  "Six  monihs  before  my  illness 
I  had  ridden  not  less  than  5,000  miles.  These  journeys  were 
made  in  every  kind  of  weather,  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry; 
swimming  my  horse  through  streams  and  afterward  riding  in 
wet  clothes  for  hours,  and  making  long  rides  at  night;  and  as 
the  end  for  which  I  had  endured  these  hardships  was  by  that 
time  gained,  I  registered  a  vow  never  again  to  abuse  my 
health  and  strength  in  this  manner." 


Another  story  we  were  thrilled  over  was  the  first  trip  on 
horseback  to  Chicago  in  1833.  Bloomington  is  125  miles  south 
and  somewhat  west  of  Chicago.  I  suppose  he  took  two  or 
more  days  to  make  this  first  trip.  Chicago  in  those  days  had 
very  recently  been  laid  cut,  but  Fort  Dearborn  had  been  there 
for  years.  As  Grandfather  approached  the  tiny  settlement  of 
Chicago  he  had  difficulty  in  riding  because  the  land  was  so 
low  that  water  covered  the  ground  even  in  dry  weather.  Add 
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to  that  the  heavy  rains  of  spring  and  you  can  imagine  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  travelling.  He  would  tell  us  that  in  many 
places  the  water  was  so  deep  he  would  have  to  take  his  feet 
out  of  the  stirrups  and  hold  them  as  high  as  he  could.  How¬ 
ever,  he  always  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  beyond  the  present 
into  the  future.  He  was  not  dismayed  by  low  land  and 
marshes.  There,  shining  in  the  distance,  he  beheld  Lake 
Michigan,  and  in  his  imagination  he  could  see  the  Chicago 
that  was  soon  to  arise.  Undoubtedly  he  had  studied  very  care¬ 
fully  the  whole  topography  of  the  United  States  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  was  intelligent 
enough  to  realize  that  as  the  country  grew,  the  Middle  West 
would  develop,  and  Chicago,  situated  as  it  is,  would  probably 
be  the  leading  city.  He  made  more  than  one  trip  to  Chicago 
in  this  way  and  finally  purchased  160  acres. of  land,  one-half 
ior  irienas  wnom  ne  nad  persuaded  to  share  in  the  investment, 
the  other  half  for  himself.  As  children,  when  we  were  taken  to 
Chicago  by  our  grandparents  or  parents,  we  would  always 
have  pointed  out  to  us  the  valuable  land  in  the  heart  of  the 
Loop  which  Grandfather  once  owned,  but  which  was  lost  along 
with  other  properties  in  the  panic  of  1837. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  five  years,  although  so  young,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential  men  in  central 
Illinois  and  a  leading  citizen  in  Bloomington.  He  had  worked 
hard,  and  was  considered  well  off,  if  not  rich.  Then  came  the 
panic  of  1837,  as  severe  in  those  days  as  our  depression  of 
1929.  He  found  himself  "land  poor,"  and  for  the  next  five  or 
six  years  had  a  hard  struggle.  Buying  lands  and  developing 
towns  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  He  made  several  trips  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  to  borrow  money,  but  no  one  could  be 
found  who  had  confidence  enough  in  land  in  Illinois  or  any 
other  state  to  risk  a  loan.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  bankruptcy  law  of  1841  and  surrendered  most  of 
his  lands.  Once  more  he  began  with  as  little  as  when  he 
arrived  in  Illinois.  Years  later,  although  not  liable,  he  paid 
back  all  his  indebtedness. 

In  this  connection  I  must  tell  you  about  Grandmother's  part 
in  providing  for  her  six  children,  two  others  having  died  in 
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childhood.  The  memory  of  her  first  years  of  marriage,  when 
so  soon  after  her  wedding  the  terrible  panic  of  1837-1844  was 
upon  them,  led  her  to  propose  to  Grandfather  that  they  give 
to  each  child  a  farm  of  160  acres  and  two  blocks  of  land  in 
Normal.  This  provision  he  willingly  made  when  they  came  of 
age.  The  blocks  were  surrounded  by  fine  elm  trees,  and  in¬ 
cluded  groupings  of  lovely  evergreens.  I  still  own  one  of 
Mother's,  and  the  present  Fell  home  in  Normal  was  built  on  the 
two  belonging  to  Mother  and  Aunt  Alice. 

Reluctantly  Jesse  Fell  took  up  his  practice  of  law  in  order 
to  make  a  living,  but  the  development  of  land  was  always 
beckoning  him,  and  at  last  he  turned  to  farming  for  a  short 
time.  He  bought  160  acres  of  virgin  land  about  four  miles  due 
east  from  the  Bloomington  Court  House,  built  a  small  cabin, 
and  began  "breaking  land."  For  many  y^arQ  tlm'c 
known  as  Fort  Jesse.  It  was  here  that  my  mother  was  born, 
and  her  father  often  referred  to  her  as  our  "prairie  flower." 
Grandmother  would  tell  us  about  hearing  the  wolves  and  foxes 
howl  at  night,  and  as  often  happened,  if  Grandfather  was  away 
she  worried  for  fear  he  would  be  overtaken  and  killed.  Several 
times  a  wandering  Indian  came  near  the  house.  She  would 
open  the  door,  hand  out  food  and  wave  him  away. 

The  prairies  must  have  been  most  beautiful  in  these  times, 
for  my  mother  often  told  me  how  in  the  spring  they  would  be 
brilliant  with  all  sorts  of  wild  flowers,  and  again  in  the  fall 
blaze  with  Indian  paint  brush,  black-eyed  Susan,  wild  purple 
and  white  asters.  Often  when  I  was  a  little  girl  we  made  trips 
in  May  and  June  to  Twin  Grove,  Funk's  Grove  and  to  the 
Mackinaw  River  banks  to  see  the  wild  flowers  and  pick  some. 
The  exquisite  blue-bells  which  we  never  see  now,  except 
cultivated,  made  carpets  of  blue  along  the  fringes  of  the  groves, 
for  blue-bells  like  a  little  shade.  Shooting  stars,  violets,  dutch- 
man's  breeches,  dog  tooth  violets,  trillium  and  many  other 
kinds  made  the  great  stretches  of  the  prairie  very  beautiful. 

After  the  severest  years  of  the  panic  were  ever  they  left 
this  farm  and  again  lived  in  Bloomington.  In  laying  out  the 
village  of  Normal,  Grandfather  had  reserved  about  fifteen  acres 
of  land  for  his  residence.  He  had  engaged  a  landscape  gar- 
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dener,  Mr.  Saunders,  well  known  in  Philadelphia,  to  lay  out 
this  plot  of  ground,  and  it  was  developed  as  planned.  Every 
tree  that  could  live  in  Illinois  was  set  out  and  so  carefully 
nursed  that  very  few  died.  The  grounds  were  in  the  shape  of  a 
rough  triangle.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  which  had 
very  recently  been  put  through  from  Chicago  to  Alton,  formed 
the  north  boundary.  The  eastern  boundary  extended  three 
blocks  on  Broadway;  the  south  line  of  the  triangle  is  Vernon 
Avenue.  Around  two  sides  of  the  property  ran  a  picket  fence 
painted  red.  In  the  southeast  corner,  occupying  what  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  city  block,  was  a  deer  park  surrounded  by 
an  elaborate  high  picket  fence,  also  painted  red.  In  the  north¬ 
west  corner  there  was  a  very  pretty  little  steep-roofed  house  or 
chalet  for  the  deer.  We  all  remember  the  four  or  five  deer, 
and  I  have  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  being  held  in  Grand- 
iatner  s  lap  on  tne  soutn  piazza  and  watching  men  take  away 
the  last  two  deer.  I  was  crying,  and  Grandfather  was  explain¬ 
ing  as  best  he  could  why  he  could  no  longer  keep  them. 

An  avenue  lined  by  fine  arbor  vitae  led  from  the  south 
gate  on  Fell  Avenue  to  the  west  side  of  the  house.  Between  the 
south  veranda  and  the  north  fence  of  the  deer  park  was  the 
flower  garden.  The  kitchen  garden  was  in  a  northeast  part  of 
the  place.  Orchards  of  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  thrived  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  property.  There  were  quite  extensive 
vineyards,  containing  not  only  Concord  grapes  but  also  the 
little  sweet  Delawares  and  Catawbas  and  other  varieties  not 
known  to  me.  Currant,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  and  blackberry 
bushes,  and  a  very  large  strawberry  patch  provided  the  family 
with  luscious  fruit. 

Two  and  a  quarter  acres  at  the  extreme  west  point  of  the 
triangle  were  given  over  to  the  two  cows  which  furnished 
milk,  butter,  and  cream  for  the  household.  A  little  creek  ran 
through  this  meadow  where  in  the  early  spring  we  children 
loved  to  sail  our  improvised  boats — bits  of  bark  and  even 
leaves. 

To  the  north  and  west  were  the  large  barn,  carriage  house, 
and  other  outbuildings.  Near  the  barn  I  remember  there  was 
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VERNON  AVENUE  ENTRANCE  TO  GREENWOOD 


a  very  deep  well  and  a  trough  for  watering  the  horses.  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  the  cherished  little  play-house  that  was 
built  for  Grandfather's  children  and  later  taken  over  by  the 
grandchildren.  It  was  located,  I  should  say,  fifty  feet  from 
the  house.  It  was  about  fourteen  feet  square  with  windows  on 
three  sides  that  would  open  and  shut,  and  a  little  lattice- 
covered  front  porch.  There  were  no  partitions,  but  we  man¬ 
aged  by  the  use  of  boxes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  to  divide  it 
into  many  rooms.  In  the  summertime  one  of  our  chief  sources 
of  amusement  was  playing  "ante-over"  this  play-house. 


It  was  in  1857  that  this  house  of  Grandfather's  dreams  be¬ 
came  a  reality.  I  have  mentioned  before  that  the  house  faced 
east.  A  semi-circular  walk  v/ith  two  gates,  perhaps  fifty  feet 
apart,  led  up  to  the  front  door.  Another  driveway  opening  on 
Vernon  Avenue  ran  within  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  tne  aining 
room  porch,  passing  on  to  the  stables.  This  place  was  known 
for  many  years  as  "Fell's  Park,"  although  Grandfather  had 
given  it  the  name  "Greenwood."  It  was  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays  and  special  occasions. 


I  remember  an  amusing  incident  that  happened  one  sunny 
Sunday  in  summer.  My  cousin  Bertha  and  I,  being  about  three 
or  four  years  old,  were  all  dressed  up  in  our  Sunday  best  and 
supposed  to  keep  clean,  at  least  as  long  as  the  visitors  were 
about.  But  like  all  other  children  since  the  world  began,  we 
forgot  about  our  promises  and  our  best  clothes,  and  began 
playing  at  the  water-trough.  Soon  we  were  wet  to  the  skin 
and  then  realized,  but  too  late,  what  we  had  done.  There  was 
a  small  clump  of  pine  trees  forming  a  circle  to  the  west  of  the 
bam.  First  we  dashed  to  the  bam  where  we  found  a  small 
piece  of  rope,  ran  for  the  clump  of  trees,  stretched  the  line,  and 
in  a  jiffy  had  all  our  clothes  hung  out  to  dry.  But  we  didn't 
get  by  as  easily  as  this,  for  one  of  the  many  visitors,  seeing 
us,  promptly  told  my  mother,  who  as  promptly  rescued  us  and 
put  me  to  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  sent  Bertha 
home. 


In  this  hospitable  home  Lincoln  was  often  a  guest,  also 
Robert  Ingersoll  and  Owen  Lovejoy;  the  poet,  Bryant;  the  edu- 
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cater,  Horace  Mann;  and,  I  doubt  not,  every  man  of  influence 
and  education  who  came  near  Normal. 

Those  were  the  days  when  dancing  and  card  playing  were 
looked  upon  by  most  people  as  deadly  sins.  People  seemed 
to  think  that  if  their  children  were  sent  to  school  they  must 
use  their  precious  time  in  studying.  Very  little  was  done  by 
way  of  entertainment.  Having  five  daughters  and  a  son  of 
their  own,  with  innumerable  other  children  in  related  families, 
my  grandparents  knew  that  there  must  be  some  healthy  outlet 
for  youthful  spirits,  and  so  they  opened  their  house  to  the 
young  folks  of  the  neighborhood  for  social  events.  They  even 
encouraged  dancing,  by  covering  the  carpeted  floors  with 
canvas  which  was  tacked  firmly  around  the  edges  by  our  two 
negro  hired  men.  Many  times  during  my  life  men  and  women 
have  tola  me  of  the  happy  evenings  they  spent  m  dancing  ana 
playing  games  under  my  grandparent's  roof.  As  a  little  girl 
I  was  allowed  to  sit  up  until  the  guests  arrived  and  then  was 
sent  to  bed.  But  I  could  hear  the  music  and  the  laughter,  and 
I  longed  to  be  as  old  as  my  cousins,  Helen,  Mary,  and  Hester, 
so  that  I,  too,  could  take  part  in  the  fun. 

I  often  recall  the  preparations  for  these  parties.  Children 
love  to  hover  around  a  kitchen  when  food  is  being  prepared 
for  special  occasions,  and  I  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Best 
of  all  I  loved  the  moment  when  Peter  or  Robert  would  bring 
forth  the  very  large  ice  cream  freezer!  The  can  would  be  filled 
with  the  sweet  yellow  cream,  placed  in  the  bucket,  packed 
with  ice  and  salt,  and  Robert  or  Peter  would  begin  to  turn  the 
crank.  Needless  to  say,  I  stayed  close  by  until  the  process  was 
completed  and  I  was  given  a  small  dish. 

In  my  memory  Grandmother  seems  always  to  have  had  the 
first  things  in  her  home,  the  first  furnace,  the  first  window 
screens,  the  first  piano  sold  in  Bloomington,  later  the  first 
bathroom,  and  so  in  these  early  times  she  had  the  first  ice 
cream  freezer.  It  was  not  long  before  she  was  asked  to  lend 
it  for  not  only  church  suppers,  but  also  for  private  parties.  After 
she  found  herself  time  and  again  trying  to  locate  the  borrowed 
freezer,  she  bought  one  which  was  known  as  the  "neighbor- 
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hood  freezer"  and  it  traveled  for  years  in  and  out  of  the 
houses  of  Normal. 

When  my  grandparents  moved  into  the  "big  house"  in 
Normal  there  was  no  public  school.  So  one  of  the  first  things 
Grandfather  did  was  to  equip  for  a  school  room  a  small  build¬ 
ing  which  had  been  put  up  to  accommodate  the  workmen 
and  tools  during  the  building  of  the  house. 

Henry,  the  oldest  child,  was  attending  school  in  Kennet 
Square,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time.  Here  he  met  William  O. 
Davis,  a  Quaker  schoolmate,  whom  he  invited  to  visit  his  home 
in  Normal.  Grandfather  advised  Mr.  Davis  to  remain  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  looking  about,  before  he  decided  where  to  locate 
or  what  to  do.  In  the  meantime  he  engaged  him  as  the  first 
teacher  for  the  newly  equipped  school.  He  made  our  house  his 
home  tor  some  time,  and  had  plenty  ot  experience  and  excite¬ 
ment  teaching  the  Fell  children,  the  Cambridge  children,  and 
a  few  others.  Years  later  he  married  Eliza  Fell. 
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As  I  look  back  on  my  grandfather's  life  I  am  convinced  that 
he  was  always  a  pioneer.  By  1870  Illinois  was  no  longer  a  new 
and  undeveloped  state.  Most  of  Iowa  was  also  well  settled. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  in  some  way  Grandfather  Fell 
heard  of  the  northwestern  county  in  Iowa  (Lyon  County)  which 
appealed  irresistibly  to  his  instinct  for  land  development.  He 
wrote  about  it  enthusiastically:  "In  32  of  the  37  states  com¬ 
prising  our  Union,  I  have  never  beheld  so  large  an  area  of 
surpassingly  beautiful  prairie  as  is  here  to  be  found.  There 
is  absolutely  no  waste  land,  and  scarce  a  quarter  section  not 
affording  an  admirable  site." 

Again  he  became  interested  in  developing  virgin  lands.  A 
company  was  formed  composed  largely  of  Bloomington  men, 
and  Grandfather  undertook  the  active  management  of  this  tract 
of  25,000  acres  of  treeless  nrrririp  T  rprnpmKor  +V-10  family  ga+h- 
ered  around  in  a  circle  in  our  large  sitting  room,  canvas  over 
the  carpet,  baskets  of  catalpa  pods  and  empty  bags  distributed 
among  the  group.  Then  began  the  shelling  of  those  pods. 
Grandfather  did  not  do  much  of  this  work.  His  contribution 
was  reading  aloud  some  interesting  book  while  the  others 
filled  the  bags  with  those  fluffy  seeds.  This  much  I  remember. 
I  now  know  that  those  seeds  were  shipped  to  Lyon  County  to 
a  village  named  by  my  Grandfather,  Larchwood.  Here  they 
were  sown  in  nurseries  and  later  transplanted  to  the  innumer¬ 
able  farm  sites  that  were  being  developed  and  sold  to  new 
settlers  coming  not  only  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

One  summer,  when  I  was  a  small  girl,  my  mother,  Aunt 
Alice  and  my  cousin  Helen,  and  I  went  with  Grandfather  and 
spent  several  weeks  in  Larchwood.  The  only  trees  one  could 
see  were  along  the  Sioux  River.  Otherwise  the  prairie  was 
treeless.  Our  home  for  the  time  being  was  a  two-story  frame 
house  which  had  been  built  several  years  before.  There  were 
few  other  houses  there. 

I  remember  Grandfather  caught  a  small  jack  rabbit  and 
brought  it  home  to  Helen  and  me.  A  pen  was  built  near  the 
house  and  as  the  rabbit  grew,  we  increased  the  height  of  the 
pen.  We  took  much  pleasure  in  feeding  and  watching  our 
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jack  rabbit,  but  in  spite  of  the  high  fence  he  finally  jumped 
over  it,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him. 

I  had  my  first  ride  on  a  sleeping  car  when  I  made  this 
trip  to  northwestern  Iowa.  1  recall  very  vividly  the  plain  seats 
and  berths,  and  watching  the  porter  make  up  cur  beds.  In 
one  corner  of  this  early  sleeper  there  was  a  stove  which  I 
suppose  took  off  the  keen  edge  of  the  cold  in  winter. 

The  calalpa  tree  was  a  disappointment.  It  did  not  live  up 
to  the  reputation  given  it  by  the  seed  catalogues,  but  I  am 
told  that  in  June,  Lyon  County  is  most  beautiful  in  blossom 
time.  I  can  well  believe  it  is,  and  so  can  you,  for  you  will 
recall  a  trip  you  and  I  took  through  Iowa  in  June,  1931.  Some 
of  the  streets  in  every  village  were  lined  with  catalpa  trees 
in  full  doom. 

This  Iowa  venture  was  the  last  of  Grandfather's  pioneering 
in  virgin  lands.  In  a  few  years,  he  had  set  out  about  100,000 
trees  and  cuttings  in  Lyon  County  alone.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  that  although  there  were  many  catalpa  trees,  there  were 
also  maples,  willows,  and  some  elms.  Each  of  the  Larchwood 
farms  of  160  acres  was  planted  with  ten  acres  of  trees  and 
was  selling  for  about  six  dollars  per  acre.  This  development 
did  not  come  to  fruition  as  soon  as  Grandfather  expected,  but 
you  must  remember  he  was  always  years  ahead  of  his  time. 
In  1880  the  decision  was  made  to  sell  all  the  remaining  land. 
Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Grandfather  was  always  interested 
in  developments  such  as  this. 

You  will  find  in  Miss  Morehouse's  "Life  of  Jesse  W.  Fell'' 
an  accurate  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  locating  the  right 
of  way  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
so  I  shall  not  go  into  details  of  that  phase  of  his  life.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Illinois  Central  began  a  regular  schedule  of 
trains  from  Cairo  through  Bloomington  to  LaSalle  on  May  23, 
1853,  the  first  railroad  through  this  section  of  Illinois,  and,  on 
August  4,  1854,  "The  Pantograph"  announced  that  trains  were 
running  from  Alton  to  Joliet  over  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail¬ 
road.  Somewhat  later  the  read  was  continued  into  Chicago. 
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Nov/  that  there  were  railroads  to  haul  the  stone,  brick,  and 
lumber,  towns  and  villages  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  Look¬ 
ing  back  upon  those  times  it  seems  a  miracle  that  up  to  1853 
all  such  building  material  had  been  brought  for  the  most  part 
by  wagons  over  rough  roads,  for  several  months  of  the  year 
quite  impassable  due  to  deep  snow  and  deeper  mud,  with 
rivers  and  streams  overflowing  the  bridges.  This  lumber,  brick, 
and  stone  came  by  boats  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  Rivers  and  was  put  ashore  for  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
terior  towns  at  the  nearest  available  point,  Quincy  and  Burling¬ 
ton  on  the  Mississippi  River,  Pekin  and  Peoria  on  the  Illinois. 
Undoubtedly  Bloomington  and  Normal  depended  upon  these 
last  two  towns  for  their  supplies.  By  1854  Bloomington  was  a 
place  of  perhaps  3,000  people. 
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panies  in  securing  "right  of  way,"  he  was  given  annual  passes 
for  himself  and  family  over  not  only  these  two  roads  but  also 
connecting  roads  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Those  were  the 
days  v/hen  passes  were  handed  out  very  liberally,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  returned  to  California  in  1893  that  I  ever  bought  a 
railroad  ticket.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Fell  family  made  many  trips  to  Chicago.  Most  of  the 
conductors,  brakemen,  and  Johnny  Duff,  the  porter,  knew  us 
all  by  name. 

Following  the  railroads  came  "street  railways"  as  they 
were  termed.  It  v/as  in  1867  a  small  group  of  men  met  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  a  line  connecting  Bloomington  and 
Normal.  A  professor  in  the  Normal  School,  coming  from  a 
very  small  town  in  southern  Illinois,  was  called  upon  to  state 
his  opinion  about  this  venture.  He  objected  on  the  ground  that 
"The  noise  of  the  cars  would  disturb  the  scholastic  quiet  of 
the  University."  There  may  have  been  others  who  also  ob¬ 
jected,  but  they  were  overruled  by  Grandfather  and  Mr.  Asa 
Moore,  who  promptly  secured  a  franchise  for  this  first  street 
railroad.  For  a  few  months  a  dummy-engine  was  used;  how¬ 
ever,  this  was  not  successful,  and  so  mules  were  substituted 
to  make  the  two  mile  trip  between  the  two  towns.  There  was 
a  change  of  mule  teams  at  the  half  way  point.  The  cars  were 
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small  and  bitter  cold  in  winter.  And  in  spite  of  a  generous 
covering  of  straw  in  which  to  sink  our  feet,  we  almost  froze 
them  in  making  the  forty-minute  ride.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  ride  on  the  grand  electric  cars  which  were  early  installed 
in  Normal  and  Bloomington.  Dave  Law  was  one  of  the  first 
drivers  of  the  mule  teams  and  the  first  to  take  out  the  electric 
one.  He  was  a  friend  not  only  of  the  Fell  family,  but  all  the 
children  and  students  who  used  the  cars.  Your  father  will  re¬ 
member  him  because  when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Normal 
it  was  Dave  who  directed  him  to  the  Fell  home. 
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But  I  have  digressed  from  the  "dream  home"  of  Jesse  Fell. 
The  grounds  laid  out  and  planted,  and  the  house  built,  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  moved  in  with  their  children.  What 
an  exciting  time  it  must  have  been!  Uncle  Henry  was  about 
eighteen,  and  Aunt  Rachel  less  than  a  year  old  w'hen  they 
moved  in,  and  one  year  later  Aunt  Fannie,  the  baby  of  the 
family,  was  born.  As  if  this  were  not  a  large  enough  family, 
another  little  girl  soon  became  a  member  of  it. 


For  years  none  of  the  grandchildren  knew  that  Aunt  Ellen 
was  not  our  own  aunt.  One  is  not  surprised  that  with  a  family 
of  nine,  Grandmother  often  needed  extra  help.  And  so  there 
came  to  her  a  Mrs.  McGinnis.  One  day  she  asked  Grand¬ 
mother  if  she  might  bring  along  her  little  girl.  She  was  about 
Aunt  Rachel's  age,  at  this  time  seven  years  old.  Thereafter 
Ellen  came  with  her  mother  regularly  and  played  with  the  Feii 
children  all  day.  Then  came  a  day  when  her  mother  asked 
Grandmother  whether  Ellen  might  stay  all  night,  and  of  course 
Grandmother  said  she  would  be  delighted  to  have  her.  The 
mother  never  returned.  She  had  found  a  home  for  her  little 
girl  and  she  simply  disappeared.  My  grandparents  treated 
the  child  as  one  of  the  family.  She  was  educated  with  them 
in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  she  took  teachers'  training  for  the  primary 
grades.  Aunt  Ellen's  first  position  was  in  a  country  school  not 
very  far  from  Bloomington,  but  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
her  teaching  she  had  charge  of  the  first  and  second  grades 
in  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  <S  Sailors'  Orphans'  home  which  is  lo¬ 
cated,  as  you  know,  in  Normal  and  owes  its  location  to  Grand¬ 
father.  She  was  a  remarkably  fine  teacher,  and  once  told  me 
that  it  was  out  of  gratitude  to  Grandmother  and  Grandfather 
that  she  chose  to  do  her  work  among  orphan  children  who 
had  not  been  as  fortunate  as  she. 


I  have  referred  to  the  little  private  school  equipped  by 
Grandfather  at  the  time  they  occupied  their  new  home.  This 
became  the  first  district  school  in  Normal.  As  it  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  set  up  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Miss  Mary  Daniels,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
of  Massachusetts,  was  engaged  to  teach  the  Fell  children,  their 
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cousins  and  a  few  others  at  home.  Thus  they  were  prepared 
to  enter  the  I.S.N.U.  when  it  was  opened  in  1858.  Grand¬ 
father  has  always  been  known  as  "The  Founder  of  the  I.S.N.U.'' 
Part  of  his  "Dream"  was  the  establishment  of  a  "School  for 
Higher  Learning,"  as  such  schools  were  referred  to  in  those 
early  days.  About  1837  he  began  planning  for  it,  but  not  until 
much  later  did  his  campaign  for  it  really  begin. 

There  was  intense  rivalry  between  several  towns  when  it 
was  known  that  central  Illinois  would  have  a  State  University 
for  Teachers — the  first  one  west  of  Pittsburgh.  The  contest 
between  the  towns  finally  simmered  down  to  Peoria  and  North 
Bloomington,  as  Normal  was  then  called.  For  three  months 
Mr.  John  F.  Eberhart  of  Chicago,  who  had  conducted  institutes 
for  teachers  in  several  places  in  Illinois,  and  who  my  Grand¬ 
father  knew  was  deeply  interested  in  education  from  the  first 
grades  through  the  University,  was  engaged  to  carry  on  an 
active  campaign  to  bring  the  State  Normal  to  North  Blooming¬ 
ton.  He  lived  in  the  Fell  home  during  this  time  and  rendered 
great  assistance.  The  committee  entrusted  to  decide  between 
the  two  towns  was  to  meet  for  the  last  time  in  Peoria.  Miss 
Morehouse  has  told  this  story  so  well  that  I  shall  here  quote 
her: 


"About  a  week  before  the  final  decision  was  to  be  made, 
Mr.  Eberhart  made  a  trip  to  Peoria  to  see  clearly  just  what  the 
situation  there  might  be;  and  chanced,  fortunately  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  upon  a  friend,  a  teacher,  who  in  his  enthusiasm  told  him 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  already  secured.  Returning 
to  Bloomington,  he  told  Fell  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  Bloomington  subscription.  Fell  asked  him  if  $10,000  in 
advance  would  be  sufficient,  and  Eberhart  replied  that  it 
would  have  to  be  more  than  that.  Fell  suggested  $15,000,  but 
Eberhart  repeated  that  it  must  be  still  more.  Eell  inquired  if 
$20,00  would  do  and  received  the  same  reply.  But  when  he 
was  asked  if  $25,000  would  cap  Peoria's  bid,  Eberhart  replied 
that  such  a  bid  would  secure  the  Normal  School.  Fell  vowed 
that  Bloomington  would  raise  the  money. 

"But  he  wanted  to  see  for  himself  just  how  thinas  were 
at  Peoria,  since  Eberhart's  sense  of  honor  prevented  him  from 
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telling  details.  He  knew  that  a  powerful  stimulus,  combined 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  real  situation,  would  be  necessary 
if  his  townsmen  were  to  be  persuaded  to  raise  their  already 
generous  bid.  Eberhart  had  brought  him  the  news  from  Peoria 
on  Friday,  May  3,  1857.  At  Fell's  request  he  set  off  at  once 
for  Chicago  to  interview'  the  three  members  of  the  Board  resi¬ 
dent  there  in  the  interests  of  the  Bloomington  location.  If  these 
men  were  at  all  unfriendly  they  were  effectively  won  over  by 
Eberhart  during  the  week-end  he  spent  in  Chicago. 


"Meanwhile,  having  seen  Eberhart  off,  Eell  harnessed  Tom 
to  the  buggy  and  set  off  for  Peoria  where  he  knew  there  was 
to  be  a  citizens'  mass  meeting  that  night.  He  covered  the  45 
miles  in  time  to  attend  the  meeting  and  was  observed  in  the 
audience  by  Hovey.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  keep 
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jubilant  committee,  sure  that  in  the  short  time  left  no  com¬ 
petitor  could  equal  their  offerings,  were  not  alarmed  even  at 
the  sight  of  their  rival's  appearance — an  apparition  that  would 
have  meant  more  to  them  had  they  known  him  better. 


"It  was  late  when  the  meeting  adjourned,  but  early  next 
morning  Eell  was  back  in  Bloomington  briskly  presenting  to 
the  leading  citizens  the  somewhat  appalling  dictum  that  an 
additional  $25,U00  must  be  subscribed.  He  began  by  raising 
his  own  cash  subscription  to  $2,000,  with  $7,500  in  Jackson 
County  lands  worth  about  $5  an  acre.  Others  caught  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  added  to  their  subscriptions  until  the  individual 
pledges,  already  totaling  $50,000,  amounted  to  $71,000.  The 
county  commissioners,  who  had  before  subscribed  for  the 
county  a  sum  equal  to  the  private  subscriptions,  now  added 
the  swamp  lands,  already  promised — enough  to  bring  the 
whole  amount  raised  to  $141,000. 


"The  meeting  of  the  Board  was  to  be  in  Peoria  on  the  7th 
of  May.  A  tour  of  inspection  to  the  proposed  site  at  "The 
Junction,''  as  Normal  was  commonly  called  then,  preceded  the 
meetinq.  The  weather  had  been  very  rainy  and  the  prairie 
about  Bloomington  was  a  hopeless  swamp,  net  likely  to  make 
a  favorable  impression  upon  the  critical  visitors.  Mr.  Eell  went 
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over  the  ground  carefully  the  night  before,  found  every  mud- 
hole  and  every  dry  ridge,  and  mapped  out  a  course  for  the 
carriages,  intending  to  minimize  the  danger  of  being  mired 
in  a  bottomless  pit  of  Illinois  mud.  When  the  Board  made  its 
tour  of  inspection  Fell  rode  in  the  first  carriage  and  personally 
directed  the  driver  over  the  uncharted,  soggy  ground.  The 
drivers  of  the  other  carriages  had  orders  to  follow  the  first 
undeviatingly  on  pain  of  losing  life  and  wages,  and  on  no 
account  to  allow  the  horses  to  become  mired.  So  conducted  the 
Board  made  a  safe  trip  and  was  returned  to  the  station  without 
accident.  The  young  trees  already  planted  along  the  streets  of 
Normal  made  a  good  impression  upon  the  members,  it  is 
recorded.  From  the  proposed  site  they  went  to  the  station 
where  they  were  to  board  the  train  for  Peoria.  Some  half  a 
dozen  Bloomingtonians  and  a  reporter  accompanied  them. 
(This  reporter  was  Edward  J.  Lewis,  later  editor  ot  the  Panto¬ 
graph,  and  Fell's  life-long  friend.) 

"At  Peoria  there  was  a  similar  inspection  of  the  site  offered, 
after  which  the  Board  sat  publicly  at  the  court  house.  The 
Bloomington  bid  was  accepted,  with  conditions  attached  to 
secure  the  someyjnat  precarious  county  subscription  which 
had  been  guaranteed  by  citizens.  Over  80  prominent  Bloom¬ 
ingtonians  signed  this  guarantee,  Abraham  Lincoln  drew  up 
the  bond,  and  the  pledges  were  all  met.  Bloomington  was  ex¬ 
ultant  when  Fell  and  his  friends  brought  back  to  them  the  news 
that  they  had  won  the  new  school.  Ground  for  the  building 
was  broken  promptly,  the  cornerstone  being  laid  on  the  25th 
of  September  with  all  due  ceremony.  Fell's  address  on  that 
occasion  revealed  his  own  conception  of  the  future  of  the 
school.  He  hoped  in  time  it  might  become  what  for  reasons  of 
financial  expediency  it  was  then  called:  "a  University" — espe¬ 
cially  he  hoped  that  an  agricultural  school  with  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  would  eventually  become  part  of  the  school,  and 
that  courses  in  mechanical  studies  might  be  added  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered." 

From  a  friend,  Grandfather  received  forty  acres  of  land 
lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  present  school.  These  acres 
were  set  aside  for  the  experimental  farm.  But  unfortunately 
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he  died  without  seeing  any  use  made  of  this  land.  It  was  not 
until  thirty  or  more  years  later  that  agricultural  and  mechan¬ 
ical  courses  were  given  in  universities  and  colleges.  His  fore¬ 
sight  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  has  always  seemed 
to  me  little  short  of  miraculous. 

Grandfather  hoped  that  his  friend,  Horace  Mann,  would  be 
the  first  president  of  the  University.  Dr.  Mann  was  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  position,  but  for  political  reasons  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  elect  a  local  educator.  Mr.  Charles  Hovey  was 
generally  considered  the  best  for  the  position,  and  he  was 
elected. 

My  mother,  Aunt  Rachel,  Aunt  Eliza,  and  Aunt  Fannie  were 
graduated  from  this  Normal  School.  Upon  graduation  my 
mother  was  sent  to  Chicago  where  she  spent  a  year  studying 
the  piano.  Aunx  Rachel  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  tne 
department  of  botany  in  the  Normal  University,  and  later  she 
was  Professor  Seymour's  assistant  in  the  Science  Department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Aunt  Fannie,  as  assistant,  taught 
Latin,  Greek  and  German  for  ten  years  in  the  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Department  of  the  University. 

In  Lewis's  unpublished  "Life  of  Jesse  W.  Fell"  he  gives  a 
good  account  of  Grandfather's  efforts  in  planning  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  Normal  University  Campus.  Also  there  is  in  the  family 
records  a  draft  of  the  plan,  probably  made  by  Mr.  Saunders 
who,  as  I  have  said,  furnished  the  sketch  for  the  old  home 
planting.  Grandfather  was  in  the  first  group  of  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois  and  by  them  made  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Grounds  Committee.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  about  1867. 

The  very  first  trees  and  shrubbery  were  set  out  under  his 
personal  supervision.  During  the  War  years,  money  was  very 
scarce;  indeed  there  was  never  enough  to  accomplish  much. 
When  the  treasury  was  very  low,  and  the  grass  very  high, 
it  was  the  Fell  mowing  machine  with  the  hired  man  as  driver 
that  cut  the  grass  and  later  tidied  up  the  campus. 

With  increasing  business,  Grandfather  at  length  resigned  as 
Trustee.  In  doing  so  he  rendered  an  account  to  the  last  copper 
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of  his  office  as  chairman,  showing  a  very  small  surplus.  Re¬ 
luctantly,  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  then  arose  and 
asked  if  he  might,  as  his  time  and  funds  permitted,  be  allowed 
to  set  out  trees  and  shrubs  at  his  own  expense.  Fancy  that! 

About  fifteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  State 
Normal,  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  "Daily  Panta- 
graph": 

A  Man's  Living  Monument 

"The  campus  of  the  Normal  State  University  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  spots  in  the  world.  It  is  artistic¬ 
ally  ornate  with  umbrageous  trees  whose  dense  foliage  of 
emerald  green  is  an  ever  living  picture.  Those  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  stroll  through  this  sylvan  park  have  noted  the  grace¬ 
ful  grouping  of  trees,  with  ail  their  variety  of  form  and  color. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  accident.  A  lover  of  trees,  designed  all 
the  harmony  and  a  skillful  landscape  gardener  carried  out  the 
plans.  Jesse  W.  Fell  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the  trees  he 
planted  live  to  whisper  in  the  Summer  wind.  The  lovely  vista 
opening  from  the  University  due  south,  is  a  delight  alw'ays 
to  the  beholder.  The  grey  Wesleyan  standing  like  a  sentinel  in 
the  distance  seems  a  fitting  complement  to  the  charming 
picture." 

Many  years  later  grandfather's  constant  support  of  the 
Normal  State  University  was  recognized  by  friends  who  raised 
a  fund  for  the  construction  of  a  Memorial  Gate,  a  picture  of 
which  appears  on  another  page.  When  Aunt  Alice  died  in 
1927  she  left  a  bequest  of  $5,000.00  to  your  father  as  Trustee, 
the  income  from  which  fund  was  to  be  used  in  maintaining 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  Memorial  Gateway  and  its  immed¬ 
iate  setting,  and  the  balance  for  financing  worth-while  lectures. 
He  has  managed  this  fund  ever  since  as  Trustee,  and  you  are 
to  succeed  him  in  this  office  and  perhaps  David  will  be  the 
third  Trustee  in  due  time.  The  Trustees  will  make  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  undertaking  by  way  of  service  without  com¬ 
pensation. 
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While  actively  engaged  in  establishing  this  school,  Grand¬ 
father  was  also  taking  a  leading  part  in  politics.  He  was  a 
Whig,  a  Liberal  one,  and  as  you  know,  a  staunch  supporter 
of  Lincoln.  With  David  Davis,  Leonard  Swett,  and  others  he 
arranged  for  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  Lincoln  and 
Grandfather  spent  long  hours  in  the  Fell  home  and  in  Lincoln's 
office  and  home  in  Springfield  discussing  politics,  slavery,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  what  service  they  could  render 
their  state  and  nation.  It  is  surely  a  pity  that  Grandfather 
could  never  bring  himself  to  write  a  history  of  this  phase  of 
his  life.  He  was  always  too  active  in  furthering  the  best  things 
of  life  to  take  time  to  write  about  himself. 

In  1858  Grandfather,  Dr.  Cyrenius  Wakefield  and  Uncle 
Kersey  Fell  decided  the  time  had  come  to  build  the  Free  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  laier  known  as  the  Firsi  Unitarian.  These 
three  men  were  the  first  to  subscribe  to  the  building  fund  and 
made  by  far  the  largest  contributions. 

Grandfather  had  met  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  and  was  so 
much  impressed  by  his  preaching  that  he  urged  Mr.  Ames  to 
become  a  guest  in  his  home  and  if  possible  to  accept  a  call 
to  be  their  first  minister.  Mr.  Ames  did,  and  remained  until  he 
saw  the  little  society  well  established.  In  appreciation  of  the 
hospitality  extended  to  him  by  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
he  made  them  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  rosewood  table 
which  was  given  to  the  Bloomington  church  after  Grand¬ 
mother's  death. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  something  about  Grandfather's 
great  interest  in  newspapers.  He  early  appreciated  how  essen¬ 
tial  they  are  to  a  community,  and  so  he  determined  to  do 
what  he  could  to  establish  one  in  Bloomington. 

In  1836,  on  one  of  General  Gridley's  annual  trips  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  buy  supplies  for  his  general  store  in  Bloomington, 
Grandfather  and  Mr.  James  Allin,  founder  of  Bloomington, 
asked  him  to  purchase  a  printing  press.  The  press  was  shipped 
to  Pekin  and  hauled  to  Bloomington  over  prairie  trails.  It  was 
set  up  in  a  room  in  the  court  house  by  two  newspaper  men, 
one  from  Philadelphia,  the  other  from  St.  Louis.  The  paper 
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started  out  gallantly,  but  the  community  was  too  small  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  and  alter  less  than  a  year  it  ceased  publication.  This 
"Bloomington  Observer"  was  the  original  ancestor  of  the 
"Daily  Pantograph. "  Off  and  on  during  the  period  from  1837- 
1870  Grandfather  was  owner,  part-owner,  editor,  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  paper,  which  changed  its  name  with  about 
every  new  change  of  owner.  At  one  time  Mr.  Charles  P.  Mer- 
riman  was  the  owner.  As  he  was  somewhat  of  a  Greek  student 
he  gave  the  paper  a  new  and  final  name,  "Pantograph," 
which  has  endured. 

In  1868,  Grandfather  and  his  son-in-law,  William  O.  Davis, 
became  the  owners,  but  a  year  later  Uncle  Will  bought  Grand¬ 
father's  share. 

As  I  have  said  before — more  than  once — Grandfather  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  men — and  able  to  fit  many  a  man  into 
his  right  nitch. 

Uncle  Will  Davis  had  not  been  long  in  Normal  before 
Grandfather  decided  he  was  not  well  adapted  for  teaching. 
After  his  marriage  he  bought  a  farm  on  North  Main  Street 
and  tried  farming  but  that  did  not  prove  successful.  In  due 
time  Grandfather  suggested  that  he  try  newspaper  work.  Uncle 
Will  accepted  this  suggestion  and  was  soon  given  charge  of 
the  ''Pantograph".  It  was  only  a  very  short  time  until  he 
proved  to  himself  and  Grandfather  that  he  was  "a  bom  news¬ 
paper  man".  From  the  day  he  acquired  the  sole  ownership 
of  the  "Pantograph"  to  his  death  he  made  a  great  success 
and  merited  the  many  honors  which  came  to  him,  not  only 
in  Illinois,  but  nationally.  For  over  one  hundred  years  the 
leading  newspaper  in  central  Illinois  has  been  owned  by 
Grandfather  and  his  descendants  (through  his  daughter,  Eliza 
Fell).  Loring  C.  Merwin,  his  great  grandson,  is  now  the  man¬ 
ager,  Elizabeth  Stevenson  Ives  and  Adlai  Stevenson  are,  with 
the  three  Merwin  cousins,  sole  owners  of  it. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  years  from  1850  to  1861  were  the 
happiest  and  most  useful  of  my  grandparents’  lives.  So  many 
of  their  dreams  had  come  true:  a  lovely  heme,  surrounded  by 
well-planned  and  well-cared-for  acres,  a  larae  and  happy 
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family,  a  "School  for  Higher  Learning,"  a  Liberal  Church,  the 
beginnings  of  a  public  library,  a  newspaper,  and  above  and 
beyond  all,  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  them. — 
And  then  came  the  tragedy  of  war  —  and  for  four  years  in 
place  of  construction  there  was  destruction  —  and  Lincoln's 
assassination. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  FYFFE  FAMILY 


It  was  while  my  mother  was  a  student  in  the  University,  that 
she  met  James  Rigdon  Fylle.  His  parents,  having  heard  of  the 
new  State  Normal  University,  decided  to  move  with  their  three 
children  from  the  little  settlement  of  Magnolia  to  Normal  lor 
the  school  year.  In  this  way  James,  and  his  sisters,  Harriet  and 
Beatrice,  were  educated. 

There  were  romances  and  elopements  in  the  pioneer  days 
in  the  Middle  West  just  as  there  are  now,  and  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  Fyffe  had  furnished  excitement  for  both  their 
families  when  they  eloped.  Grandmother  Fyffe  came  from  an 
aristocratic  Kentucky  family.  She  was  born  on  a  beautiful 
plantation  on  the  Frankfort-Lexington  turnpike  in  Mason 
County,  Kentucky.  Several  years  ago  your  father  and  I  rode 
along  this  old  turnpike,  still  a  narrow  and  very  beautiful  road, 
the  new  concrete  highway  paralleling  it  for  most  of  the  way. 
There  are  many  of  these  fine  old  colonial  houses  with  their 
beautiful  grounds  still  to  be  seen. 

Grandmother  Fyffe  often  entertained  me  as  a  little  girl  with 
stories  of  her  childhood  on  the  Judd  plantation.  Her  father 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  one  hundred  slaves. 
She  and  her  older  sister  had  a  little  darky  maid  to  look  after 
them.  They  and  their  brothers  were  taught  by  private  tutors, 
and  she  had  never  been  in  a  school  of  any  sort.  Needless  to 
say,  she  knew  nothing  about  housekeeping  or  cooking.  I  can¬ 
not  remember  how  she  happened  to  meet  my  grandfather 
Fyffe,  but  meet  they  did,  and  as  they  could  not  get  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  their  parents  to  marry,  they  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  eloped. 

Grandfather,  Darius  Perry  Fyffe,  was  a  Scotchman  through 
and  through.  His  grandfather,  James,  was  bom  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland.  An  admirer  and  staunch  supporter  of  "Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,'  he  spent  some  exciting  years  in  upholding  his  cause, 
but  was  finally  forced  to  leave  Scotland.  Tradition  has  it  that 
with  other  supporters  of  a  lost  cause  he  was  put  aboard  a 
ship  bound  for  America  in  a  hogshead.  Having  landed  about 
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1730  in  Maryland,  he  made  his  way  to  Fredericksburg,  married 
a  Scotch  woman,  and  became  the  father  of  nine  children  of 
whom  the  youngest  son,  Jonathan,  was  my  great-grandfather. 
He  was  a  soldier  and  grenadier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,, 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  General  Washington  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  When  General  Greene  went 
South  he  went  with  him  and  remained  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Several  of  his  children  were  born  in  Fredericksburg.  The  older 
ones  went  to  Kentucky  and  bought  land  there.  Jonathan  did 
not  go  until  some  years  later,  perhaps  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  owned  a  good-sized  plantation  and  several  slaves.  It 
must  have  been  a  difficult  task  to  move  in  those  days.  My 
grandfather,  Darius  Perry,  was  bom  in  Mason  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  1808,  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

Now  to  return  to  me  young  couple  wno  so  Olitnely  and 
fearlessly  set  out  for  themselves.  Two  of  the  Fyffe  brothers 
had  located  in  Ohio.  I  think  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
after  their  marriage  went  first  to  these  brothers,  and  it  was 
through  them  that  they  heard  of  a  settlement  of  Scotch  and 
English  people  who  had  located  in  the  little  village  of  Mag¬ 
nolia,  Illinois.  In  this  place  they  lived  until  Grandmother's 
death  in  1883.  There  they  built  their  first  house,  probably  a 
very  small  one,  later  an  exceedingly  pretty  story  and  one-half 
frame  house  painted  white  with  green  shutters,  quite  like  many 
we  now  see  in  rural  New  England.  It  had  a  white  picket  fence 
on  four  sides  with  front,  back,  and  side  gates,  a  fine  garden 
and  beautiful  trees,  mostly  maples,  with  some  cherry,  plum, 
and  apple. 

Grandfather  had  learned  the  trade  of  harness  maker.  He 
set  up  a  shop  and,  as  this  was  before  the  time  of  railroads, 
there  was  great  need  of  saddles  and  harnesses.  Sc  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  doing  well  in  this  new  country,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  could  spend  at  least  seven  months  of  the 
year  with  his  family  in  Normal  while  his  children  were  being 
educated. 

In  April  1861,  President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers.  James 
Fyffe  was  at  this  time  completing  the  Normal  course,  but  along 
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with  many  others  of  his  class  he  immediately  volunteered  for 
the  war,  and  they  were  mobilized  in  Springfield  as  company 
"A"  of  the  33rd  Division  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Joseph  W.  Fifer  was  a  private  in  this  regiment. 

He  enlisted  in  my  father's  regiment  but  was  not  in  the  same 
company.  He,  like  Father,  saw  service  under  Grant  at  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  "After  four  years  in  the  Army,  Joseph  Fifer 
came  home  in  a  tattered  uniform  without  insignia  except  a 
bullet  scar  in  his  breast.''* 

He  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Bloomington,  indeed  in 
Illinois.  Elected  Governor  in  1888,  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  Governors  the  state  has  had.  He  died  in  his  96th  year 
in  1938,  his  mind  perfectly  clear,  interested  in  current  affairs 
to  the  very  end.  Governor  Fifer  was  a  great  admirer  of  Grand¬ 
father  Fell,  and  I  think  he  never  failed  to  speak  of  him  to  me 
when  I  called,  and  to  admonish  me  to  honor  and  emulate 
his  life. 

The  Fifers  and  Fells  have  been  friends  for  three  generations. 
Mrs.  Florence  Fifer  Bohrer  and  I  have  been  friends  since  child¬ 
hood.  She  was  elected  and  served  as  State  Senator  of  Illinois 
for  six  years,  the  only  woman,  so  far,  in  that  state  to  be  thus 
honored. 

James  Fyffe  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  volunteered 
in  April,  would  not  be  nineteen  until  August,  but  by  that  time 
he  and  his  company  were  really  in  the  midst  of  war.  Before 
leaving  Normal,  he  became  engaged  to  my  mother.  In  four 
years  the  longest  furlough  that  he  had  was  four  weeks.  He 
served  under  Grant's  command  at  the  siege  and  battle  of 
Vicksburg,  and  at  the  time  of  demobilization  he  was  first 
lieutenant  and  acting  captain  of  the  Thirty-third  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers. 

In  the  History  of  the  33rd  Regiment,  Captain  J.  H.  Burn¬ 
ham  pays  this  tribute  to  him: 

"Lieutenant  James  R.  Fyffe  was  frequently  detailed  to  act 
as  Adjutant,  and  my  relations  with  him  were  of  the  most  cor- 

*  Everett  Ojrlevie,  “A  Tribute  to  Joseph  Fifer.” 
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dial  and  intimate  character.  The  liking,  I  may  say  the  love, 
I  had  for  him  has  lasted  to  this  day.  He  was  so  light  hearted 
and  cheery  that  he  made  even  rainy  days  sunshiny.  Modest, 
sincere  and  full  to  the  eyes  of  the  highest  courage,  he  wa s 
the  noblest  type  of  the  American  soldier.  If  I  could  call  any 
of  the  lost  ones  back,  it  would  be  "Jim"  Fyffe.  He  married  Miss 
Clara  Fell,  daughter  of  Hon.  jesse  W.  Fell,  who  was  the  most 
valued  friend  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  in  Illinois.  After  he 
left  the  army,  Lieut.  Fyffe  studied  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  became  a  most  successful  physician.  He 
died  of  consumption  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  in  March,  1872." 

Grandfather  Fell,  being  a  Quaker  and  also  past  the  age  of 
military  service,  did  not  bear  arms  in  the  war.  However,  he 
did  offer  his  services  to  do  what  he  could,  and  was  made  pay- 
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William  O.  Davis,  were  his  assistants.  Uncle  Henry  was  later 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  paymaster's  office  at  Charleston,  and 
was  there  with  the  forces  besieging  the  city  when  it  was  finally 
taken. 

/ 

The  Civil  War  to  me  never  seemed  real  until  the  Great  War 
of  1914-1918  was  upon  us.  Then  I  wondered  why  it  was  that 
my  grandparents  and  mother  had  seldom  referred  to  the  Civil 
War.  When  our  soldiers  in  the  World  War  returned  and  they, 
too,  seemed  so  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  dreadful  experiences 
through  which  they  had  passed,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  im¬ 
mediately  following  a  war  people  want  to  forget  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  so  I  heard  very  little  about  the  Civil  War  from 
my  family. 

Following  the  demobilization,  James  Fyffe  returned  to  his 
home  in  Magnolia,  my  Grandfather  Fell  to  his  activities  in 
Normal,  and  thus  began  another  chapter  in  the  family  life.  My 
Aunt  Eliza  was  married  in  the  old  home  to  William  O.  Davis. 
Uncle  Henry  had  married  Frances  Larrison,  a  daughter  of 
Greenberry  Larrison  who  had  come  to  Bloomington  some 
years  after  Grandfather  Fell.  Grandfather  gave  to  his 
daughter  Eliza  a  block  of  land  immediately  across  Broadway 
from  the  Fell  homestead,  and  to  his  son  Henry,  a  quarter  of 
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the  block  south  of  Aunt  Eliza's  home.  Both  Uncle  Will  Davis 
and  Uncle  Henry  Fell  built  substantial  homes  for  their  brides. 

Four  years  intervened  between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
and  my  parents'  marriage  in  1869.  My  father  was  given  a 
diploma  from  the  State  Normal,  as  were  his  classmates,  but 
he  did  not  want  to  be  a  teacher,  and  he  did  want  to  be  a 
doctor.  His  father  and  mother  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with 
his  education,  although  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  all  the 
money.  The  University  of  Michigan  accepted  without  tuition, 
all  young  men  who  had  served  in  the  war,  and  the  railroad 
furnished  free  transportation  if  they  selected  this  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  So  my  father  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan  where 
he  took  the  required  courses  for  admission  to  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago.  Now  Rush  Medical  has  been  taken  over 
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graduated  with  honors,  and  returning  to  Bloomington  was  for 
a  few  months  an  assistant  to  Dr.  William  Elder. 

He  and  my  mother  were  married  on  May  6,  1869.  Grand¬ 
father  had  bought  a  very  nice  house  in  Pontiac,  Illinois,  sit¬ 
uated  on  a  large  tract  of  land  which  sloped  down  to  the  Ver¬ 
million  River.  Here  the  young  couple  started  housekeeping. 
I  used  to  love  to  hear  my  mother  tell  the  story  of  Aaron  Nash 
Millsap.  Aaron  appeared  one  early  morning  in  summer  at  my 
parents'  kitchen  door  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  Mother 
called  Father  to  decide  this  question.  She  told  me  that  he 
gave  one  look  at  this  disheveled,  untidy  Negro,  then  stepped 
back  into  the  kitchen,  picked  up  a  large  cake  of  yellow  soap 
and  a  towel.  With  this  he  returned  to  Aaron,  pointed  to  the 
river  and  said,  "Take  these  and  see  what  you  can  do  in  the 
river,  and  then  come  back  for  breakfast.''  In  due  time  he  got 
back  to  the  kitchen  porch  as  clean  as  he  could  be,  considering 
his  ragged  garments  I  can  imagine  how  good  the  hot  coffee, 
corn  bread,  bacon,  etc.,  tasted  to  that  young  negro  boy.  The 
meal  finished,  Father  asked  him  if  he  knew  how  to  take  care 
of  horses.  He  "'lowed  as  how  he  did,"  and  thus  began  the 
service  of  this  negro  in  the  Fyffe  and  Fell  families  which  ex¬ 
tended  for  almost  25  years.  Aaron  had  walked  all  the  long 
distance  from  a  plantation  in  Mississippi  where  he  and  his 
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parents  had  been  slaves,  to  this  doctor's  home  in  Pontiac, 
Illinois. 

Two  years  and  one-half  passed  too  quickly  in  this  very 
attractive  home.  In  that  short  time  my  father  had  succeeded 
in  building  up  quite  a  practice.  He  not  only  was  called  to 
many  of  the  homes  in  Pontiac,  but  had  a  large  practice 
amongst  the  farmers.  Aaron  took  care  of  the  horses  and 
grounds,  and  drove  for  Father  when  he  was  called  to  these 
outlying  farms.  I  am  sure  that  had  they  understood  in  those 
days  as  much  about  tuberculosis  as  we  know  now,  my  father 
might  have  lived  many  years.  The  four  years  of  college  and 
medical  school  added  to  the  four  years  of  the  war  must  have 
been  too  great  a  strain  on  his  constitution.  Also  the  long 
drives  necessitated  by  his  practice  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
further  impaired  his  health.  When  he  finally  reali7eH  that  he 
must  have  a  rest,  he  and  my  mother  went  to  a  little  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Ozark  Mountains.  He  improved  somewhat,  but 
the  long  strain  had  been  too  much,  and  he  died  there  in 
March,  1872. 

I  have  found  amongst  some  papers  pertaining  to  the  Fyffe 
family  a  short,  unsigned  tribute,  yellow  with  age,  to  my  father: 
"James  Fyffe's  grandfather  not  only  aided  the  Revolution 
liberally  with  money,  but  also  with  his  sword,  serving  with 
distinguished  bravery  throughout  the  war.  The  late  Joseph 
Fyffe,  a  cousin,  attained  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  an  uncle,  Edward  Fyffe,  was  Briga¬ 
dier  General  in  the  Civil  War.  Proverbial  Scotch  tenacity  and 
fearlessness  made  them  good  soldiers.  His  war  record  for 
nearly  five  years  was  that  of  a  true,  brave  and  gallant  soldier. 
Returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  engaged  in  the 
making  of  harness,  a  trade  learned  in  his  youth.  At  odd 
moments  he  studied  medicine  and  later  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  After  two  years  there 
he  spent  a  third  year  at  Rush  Medical  and  was  graduated 
with  highest  honors.  His  career  as  a  physician,  though  of 
short  duration,  gave  promise  of  a  successful  future.  During 
the  war  he  contracted  a  fatal  disease,  of  which  he  died  in 
his  31st  year.  With  tireless  industry  he  made  the  fullest  use 
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of  every  moment  of  his  brief  life  and  what  he  accomplished 
was  remarkable.  As  a  soldier  he  was  respected  and  admired 
by  officers  and  men,  in  private  life  the  beauty  of  his  char¬ 
acter  endeared  him  to  his  many  friends." 

Mother  once  told  me  that  she  felt  utterly  helpless  and  alone, 
and  did  not  see  how  she  could  ever  get  back  to  Normal.  The 
house  in  the  Ozarks  where  they  had  been  living  for  several 
months  was  a  long  way  from  the  nearest  train.  The  good  man 
and  his  wife  with  whom  they  had  been  living  broke  the  news 
to  her  that  a  coffin  would  have  to  be  made  before  they  could 
begin  the  long  drive  to  the  railway  station.  When  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  my  mother  and  these  two  friends  sat  on  the  front  seat 
of  a  spring  wagon  with  the  coffin  behind  them.  Grandfather 
Fell  met  her  at  St.  Louis.  Thus  she  returned  to  her  girlhood 

Vir'iTT-lO  HTVvroe*  m  1  /'-'f +  c>t  I  tkTr~fc'  m  in  nmr  i~r-r'/~rn  +o ' 
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EIGHT  COUSINS 


I  was  the  youngest  of  the  "eight  cousins,"  as  we  were 
called,  Harry  the  oldest.  Harry,  Mary,  Hester,  and  Bertha  Fell 
were  Uncle  Henry's  and  Aunt  Frank's  children.  Bert  (Hib¬ 
bard),  Helen  and  Jessie  Davis  were  Uncle  Will's  and  Aunt 
Eliza's  bairns.  My  aunts  had  outgrown  the  lovely  Fell  play¬ 
house,  and  we  grandchildren  took  possession  of  it.  Never 
were  children  more  fortunate.  Great  open  spaces  in  which 
to  play,  grandparents  and  parents  who  believed  in  children 
having  plenty  of  good  times,  our  aunts  young  enough  to  take 
part  in  much  that  we  did,  and,  without  our  being  conscious 
of  it,  directing  to  some  extent,  both  our  play  and  our  work. 
We  all  went  to  the  I.S.N.U.  for  our  primary  and  intermediate 
schooling. 

Bertha,  Jessie,  and  I,  the  three  youngest,  went  to  the  first 
kindergarten  held  in  the  central  west.  My  Aunt  Rachel  Davis 
had  heard,  through  friends,  of  the  German  kindergarten  sys¬ 
tem.  St.  Louis,  like  Milwaukee,  had  many  German  citizens 
of  the  intelligent  and  educated  class,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  should  introduce  this  new  idea  in  education  to 
America.  Aunt  Rachel  went  to  St.  Louis  to  take  a  course  in 
kindergarten  training.  On  her  return  she  was  given  a  small 
room  in  the  old  University  Building  where  she  practiced  on 
us  three  little  girls  and  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen  others.  I  kept 
for  many  years  the  first  little  mats  woven  with  bright  colored 
papers  and  the  punched  cardboard  birds  and  beasts  which 
we  outlined  with  bright  yams,  almost  exactly  like  those  your 
little  Robert  uses  now. 

Besides  school  we  all  took  music  lessons  and  attended 
dancing  classes.  A  funny  little  dancing  master  came  each 
week  from  Peoria  to  instruct  twenty  or  thirty  boys  and  girls 
living  in  Normal  and  Bloomington.  These  lessons  were  given 
in  a  large  bare  room  in  a  business  building  on  Front  Street 
near  Main.  I  have  forgotten  this  Frenchman's  name.  I  re¬ 
member  only  that  he  spoke  with  a  decidedly  French  accent, 
and  not  only  did  he  teach  us  the  waltz,  polka  and  schot- 
tische,  but  with  his  violin  furnished  the  music.  We  had  great 
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fun  at  the  dancing  classes.  Later,  when  we  were  in  our 
teens,  we  took  another  course,  but  this  time  under  another 
instructor,  and  it  was  called  "ballroom  dancing." 

I  must  tell  you,  too,  of  the  French  lessons  we  had.  Mrs. 
Slade  was  a  Frenchwoman,  the  wife  of  a  Boston  man  who  in 
some  way  got  as  far  west  as  Bloomington.  She  held  classes 
in  her  pleasant  room  not  far  from  our  homes.  She  had  a 
little  dog,  and  I  well  remember  the  first  French  word  I  ever 
knew  was  "allez,"  for  when  we  entered  for  our  lessons,  she 
would  turn  to  the  dog  and  say:  "Allez,  allez,"  whereupon  he 
would  go  quietly  out  of  the  room.  How  plainly  I  can  see  now 
in  a  little  French  primer  the  picture  of  a  small  baby  held  in 
a  nurse's  arms,  its  parents  standing  by.  This  was  the  illustra¬ 
tion  for  the  first  lesson  which  ran  as  follows:  "Tout  le  Mond 
aime  le  bebe.  son  pere,  sa  mere,  et  la  nonrriro  "  Alas,  thi<? 
is  all  I  can  remember  of  those  French  lessons!  The  lesson 
over,  Mrs.  Slade  would  make  us  the  most  delicious  French 
chocolate.  When  it  was  done  she  took  two  round  sticks  with 
a  grooved  ball  on  each  end.  These  she  put  into  the  hot  choco¬ 
late  and  by  rapidly  revolving  them,  she  made  the  chocolate 
foam  up.  From  the  time  I  was  a  little  girl  until  I  made  my  first 
visit  to  France,  I  never  again  saw  chocolate  prepared  in  this 
way. 

I  suppose  we  eight  cousins  had  many  a  quarrel,  but  time 
has  a  happy  way  of  passing  over  unpleasant  things,  and  one 
remembers  only  the  joys  of  childhood.  I  must  recall,  too,  the 
swings,  the  croquet  grounds,  and  when  I  was  perhaps  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old,  the  tennis  court  which  dncle  Will  Davis 
laid  out  in  the  grove  on  the  Davis  grounds.  This  was  the  first 
tennis  court  in  Bloomington  or  Normal,  and  we  soon  learned 
to  enjoy  that  fine  game,  which  I  believe  originated  in  France. 
In  a  corner  of  this  large  grove  we  built  a  playhouse,  two 
sides  of  which  were  formed  by  the  high  board  fence  which 
enclosed  the  block.  Of  course  we  used  just  odds  and  ends  of 
lumber,  and  it  was  a  poor  looking  thing  at  best,  but  we  had 
made  it  and  were  very  proud  of  it.  We  played  there  day  after 
day.  Occasionally  we  were  allowed  to  eat  our  meals  in  it, 
each  one  bringing  some  food  and  something  to  drink.  We 
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always  wanted  to  have  a  stove,  a  real  stove,  where  we  could 
do  some  cooking,  but  our  parents  would  never  permit  such 
dangerous  play.  One  day  when  all  of  us  were  away  from  our 
little  playhouse,  we  got  news  that  it  was  on  fire.  As  quickly 
as  we  could  we  rushed  to  the  scene  of  this  tragic  fire,  but  in 
spite  of  our  efforts,  supplemented  by  Johnny  Duff's  bringing 
pails  of  water  from  Aunt  Eliza's  back  porch,  the  playhouse 
burned  down.  We  never  discovered  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

All  of  us  learned  to  ride  horseback,  perhaps  I  should  say 

pony-back,  because  Uncle  Will  had  bought  two  black  Indian 

ponies,  Dolly  and  Pet.  They  were  somewhat  larger  than  the 

Shetland  pony,  but  small  in  comparison  to  horses.  I  cannot 

remember  when  I  did  not  know  how  to  hitch  a  horse  to  the 

phaeton,  or  to  hitch  a  team  of  horses  to  the  carriage,  and  my 

1 1  ^  —  — 
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Rainy  days  we  played  in  one  of  the  three  houses,  Grand¬ 
mother  Fell's,  Aunt  Eliza's,  or  Aunt  Frank's.  You  must  not 
think  the  eight  of  us  always  played  together,  for  occasionally 
we  would  divide  up  in  pairs,  or  sometimes  the  three  older 
girls  and  the  three  younger  ones  would  go  off  together,  while 
the  boys  would  find  other  companions,  or  go  off  alone. 

On  one  occasion  Harry  and  Bert  decided  on  a  business 
venture  that  has  furnished  a  family  story  ever  since.  This  must 
have  been  in  the  fall,  because  the  grapes  and  pears  were  at 
their  very  best.  Grandfather  had  laid  out  the  orchard  and 
vineyards  so  generously  that  there  was  more  than  enough 
fruit  for  the  three  families.  He  and  Grandmother  never  thought 
of  selling  the  excess  fruit  but  gave  it  away  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  two  boys  thought  up  a  scheme  to  make  some 
money  for  themselves,  their  parental  allowances  being  a  bit 
meager.  They  picked  the  most  perfect  bunches  of  grapes  and 
selected  the  most  beautiful  pears  with  which  to  fill  some  home¬ 
made  cornucopias  to  overflowing.  These  they  placed  in  a 
basket,  and  for  several  afternoons  at  about  five  o'clock  the 
boys  were. to  be  found  at  the  depot  with  their  laden  baskets. 
When  the  evening  train  drew  up,  passengers  seeing  that 
luscious  fruit  would  alight  and  buy  some.  Trade  seemed  fine, 
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and  the  boys  were  delighted  with  their  scheme  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  pile  of  nickels  and  dimes.  One  evening  a  gentleman 
stepped  up  behind  Bert  and  Harry  and  said  in  his  gentle  voice: 
"That  fruit  looks  excellent,  I  should  like  to  buy  ail  you  have." 
You  can  imagine  what  effect  this  voice  of  Grandfather  with 
its  mild  reproof  had  on  Harry  and  Bert.  Nothing  more  was 
ever  said,  but  henceforth  no  fruit  selling  boys  met  the  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  train. 

Of  course  we  had  pet  dogs  and  cats — a  whole  legion  of 
them — most  of  their  names  long  ago  forgotten,  but  1  remem¬ 
ber  the  three  outstanding  dogs,  Widow  Perkins,  Jack  Davis, 
and  Gipp.  Uncle  Will  gave  the  name  "Widow  Perkins"  to  a 
very  fine  little  black  and  tan,  as  smart  as  our  own  Bashan  of 
blessed  memory!  She  was  the  mother  of  pups  galore,  which 
as  the  years  went  by  we  children  petted  and  begged  to  keep. 
Not  being  able  to  do  so,  we  found  homes  for  many.  Widow 
Perkins  finally  died,  but  she  left  one  of  her  pups  which  we  can 
never  forget,  Jack.  He  was  the  finest  little  pal  we  ever  had, 
and  when  he  died  we  buried  him  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Uncle  Will's  lawn.  A  few  days  after  the  sorrowful  event,  Uncle 
Will  came  home  with  a  small  white  marble  tombstone  with 
the  word  "Jack"  engraved  on  top  of  it.  This  marker  remained 
long  after  the  Davis  family  moved  to  Bloomington. 

Gipp  was  a  thoroughbred  Spitz  belonging  to  the  Fell  home¬ 
stead,  but  petted  and  admired  by  all  of  the  eight  cousins. 


Our  aunts  made  a  complete  boy's  costume  for  him,  and  he 
would  not  only  allow  us  to  dress  him,  but  seemed  to  enjoy 
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it,  and  would  walk  on  his  hind  legs  to  show  off.  Those  were 
the  days  when  a  dog  could  be  kept  reasonably  clean  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  Now  a  Spitz  dog  in  the  city  would  have  to 
be  washed  almost  daily  to  keep  him  as  fluffy  and  white  as 
Gipp.  However,  Gipp  had  to  be  washed  occasionally,  and 
this  ceremony  was  always  performed  on  washday,  the  warm 
suds  being  kept  for  Gipp's  scrubbing.  After  a  few  such  dis¬ 
tasteful  experiences,  Gipp  took  things  into  his  own  hands — 
or  paws — and  every  Sunday  evening  until  Monday  evening 
he  just  wasn't  to  be  found.  After  twenty-four  hours  he  would 
come  home  looking  so  very  repentant  that  some  one  of  us 
would  have  to  laugh,  and  then  his  tail  would  begin  to  wag 
and  he  would  frisk  around  knowing  he  was  forgiven.  Finally 
we  had  to  lock  him  up  on  Sunday  so  he  could  be  found  the 
next  day  for  his  bath. 

We  little  girls  had  dolls,  three  or  four  apiece,  which  I  think 
we  loved  more  dearly  than  little  girls  in  this  age.  We  made 
clothes  for  them,  took  them  riding  in  their  little  doll  carriages, 
almost  ruined  their  hair  by  washing  it  too  much,  and  I  recall 
very  plainly  that  sometimes  we  had  a  funeral  for  our  dolls. 
We  would  bury  one  of  them  in  the  ground  under  the  circle 
of  evergreen  trees.  However,  they  didn't  stay  underground 
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very  long;  perhaps  the  next  day  we'd  dig  them  up.  We  also 
played  paper  dolls  a  great  deal.  I  have  never  seen  any  just 
like  the  ones  we  made.  We  called  them  white  paper  dolls 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  colored  ones  that  we  cut  out  of 
pattern  books.  To  make  these  paper  dolls  we  folded  a  piece 
of  paper  the  height  we  wanted  and  with  our  scissors  just  cut 
out  a  head,  arms,  legs,  and  feet.  Then  we  took  bright  col¬ 
ored  paper  and  cut  the  dresses  to  fit  these  little  dolls.  We 
used  sets  of  dominoes  on  a  flat  surface  or  on  the  floor  to  lay 
out  the  rooms  of  a  house.  Then  we  cut  out  small  pieces  of 
furniture  to  furnish  these  domino  rooms,  and  when  the  house 
was  built  we  established  our  paper  doll  family  in  it.  All  of  us 
remember  the  hours  and  hours  that  we  spent  with  our  paper 
dolls. 

T.-  xl-  .  A/*  -  ~  - ^  — ! - —  - ^  ^ 
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hill  in  front  of  Grandfather  Fell's  house.  Broadway  does  not 
seem  very  steep  now  because  of  the  grading  that  has  been 
done  on  it  from  time  to  time,  but  it  really  had  quite  a  fine 
grade  for  coasting  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  One  Christmas 
Grandfather  gave  us  a  bobsled.  It  was  painted  blue  with  the 
name  "Snowbird"  in  white  on  the  sides.  It  held  just  eight  of 
us,  and  what  exhilarating  times  we  did  have  coasting  down 
Fell's  hill!  To  be  sure,  the  two  boys  being  the  oldest  of  the 
cousins  were  the  first  to  steer  it,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
girls  caught  on  to  the  trick,  and  when  we  were  able  to  pry 
Bert  or  Harry  from  the  steering  wheel,  we  showed  how  we 
could  run  it  just  as  well  as  the  boys.  We  did  lots  of  coasting, 
but  there  were  no  ice  rinks,  and  I  did  not  learn  to  skate  on 
ice  until  I  was  married. 

But  how  we  did  enjoy  roller  skating!  It  became  a  great 
fad  in  the  eighties.  The  first  rink  that  I  can  remember  was 
in  the  second  story  of  a  building  in  Bloomington,  but  later 
Mrs.  Mary  Sprague  built  quite  a  large,  ugly  building  in 
the  center  of  Normal.  It  had  a  good  hard  maple  floor 
with  a  single  line  of  benches  ail  around  three  sides,  and  we 
had  gay  times  with  our  friends  and  relatives  roller  skating 
in  the  winter  time.  My  cousins,  Helen  and  Hester,  were  beau¬ 
tiful  skaters.  I  thought  no  one  could  compare  with  them.  It 
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was  the  height  of  iny  ambition  to  do  half  as  well,  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  attained  even  that  modest  goal. 

I  think  the  game  that  gave  us  the  most  real  fun  in  those 
happy  childhood  days  was  hide-and-go-seek.  There  were 
such  good  hiding  places  and  such  a  lot  of  room  that  we  would 
play  until  we  were  just  about  worn  out  evening  after  evening. 

In  the  fall  and  spring  Grandfather's  hired  man  would  put 
aside  the  prunings  from  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  we  had  some 
fine  bon-fires.  Hester  Fell  (Petersen)  recalls  Grandfather's 
calling  at  their  house  to  say  that  all  were  expected  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  when  the  light  would  be  touched  to  the  heap  of  branches, 
and  the  first  bon-fire  of  the  season  .would  burst  forth.  Nowadays 
if  there  is  a  bon-fire  it  is  not  complete  without  toasting  marsh¬ 
mallows.  but  marshmallows  were  absolutely  unknown  in  my 
youth.  The  fact  is  that  we  grew  up  with  very  few  of  the  things 
to  eat  and  drink  that  the  young  people  today  have,  no  ice 
cream  cones,  very  little  candy,  no  soft  drinks,  unless  one  calls 
lemonade  a  soft  drink.  We  had  plenty  of  that. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  fine  and  dignified  home  where 
Grandfather  Fell's  children  and  grandchildren  lived  such  a 
full  and  happy  childhood.  The  house  was  square  with  a  large 
wing  to  the  north.  A  broad  porch  extended  around  three  sides 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  house  which  faced  east.  On  the 
east,  south,  and  west  sides  broad  flights  of  steps  led  up  to 
it.  The  porch  roof  was  supported  by  six-sided  pillars,  not 
massive,  but  very  stately. 

I  recall  my  Grandfather  often  holding  me  up  to  peep  into 
bird  nests  in  the  southeast  and  southwest  pillars.  He  told  me 
that  a  woodpecker  had  begun  boring  in  these  pillars  and  had 
made  holes  large  enough  for  a  wren  and  little  bluebird  to  use 
for  nests.  Then  Grandfather  had  placed  a  tin  rim  about  the 
holes  so  that  they  could  not  be  made  larger  by  the  wood¬ 
peckers.  Year  after  year  a  Jenny  wrren  and  a  little  bluebird 
built  their  nests  in  these  pillars.  Grandfather  would  hold  me 
up  to  see  first  the  tiny  eggs,  and  then  the  wee  birdlings. 

Before  I  tell  you  more  about  this  veranda,  or  porch  as  we 
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called  it,  for  in  my  memories  it  is  connected  with  such  happy 
and  sad  moments,  I  want  to  return  to  a  little  description  of  the 
other  features  of  the  house.  On  entering  the  front  door  you 
stepped  into  a  long  and  rather  narrow  hall  with  stairs  leading 
v/ithout  a  turn  to  the  second  floor.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
hall  were  two  doors,  one  leading  into  the  front  parlor  and  the 
other  into  the  back  parlor.  On  the  south  side  of  each  of  these 
parlors  were  two  pairs  of  French  windows  opening  onto  the 
porch.  The  peacocks  sometimes  came  up  on  the  porch.  Fan¬ 
ning  out  his  magnificent  tail,  the  cock  would  strut  up  and  do wn 
admiring  his  reflection  in  the  long  French  windows.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  windows  each  room  had  two  others  looking  east 
and  west.  In  the  front  parlor  there  was  a  fireplace,  and  a 
single  door  connected  the  two  rooms. 

On  thp  north  side  of  the  holl  one  door  led  into  mv  grand¬ 
parents'  bedroom  and  one  into  the  big,  old-fashioned  sitting 
room,  the  homiest  room  imaginable.  Double  doors  connected 
it  with  the  back  parlor  but  these  were  kept  closed  most  of  the 
time.  A  door  with  windows  on  either  side  of  it  led  onto  the 
porch.  The  wing  of  the  house  contained  a  large  dining  room 
and  my  Grandfather's  office,  as  we  called  it.  Now  I  suppose 
it  would  be  called  a  library,  for  wide  bookshelves  lined  two 
sides  of  it.  An  outside  door  led  onto  the  porch.  There  was 
also  in  this  wing  a  kitchen  and  a  very  large  washroom. 

Upstairs  there  were  four  almost  square  bedrooms,  all  sunny, 
clean  and  attractive,  and  over  the  wing,  storage  space  and 
rooms  for  the  hired  girl  (I  never  heard  the  word  "maid"  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  servant  until  I  was  married).  A  narrow  stairway 
led  from  the  second  floor  up  to  the  six-sided  cupola  from  which 
in  those  early  days  we  could  see  the  entire  little  village  of 
Normal  and  far  into  the  country.  The  house  was  rather  simply 
furnished,  and  carpeted  throughout,  for  those  were  the  days 
before  hardwood  floors.  There  is  one  feature  which  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  The  furnace  heated  only  the  first  floor,  and  there 
were  no  stoves  upstairs.  All  the  heat  that  found  its  way  into 
the  bedrooms  rose  from  the  first  floor.  There  was  no  bathroom. 
In  cold  weather  a  rubber  tub  swung  between  chairs  set  up  in 
the  kitchen,  and  there  the  baths  took  place.  In  the  summer 
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the  tub  was  removed  to  the  "washroom."  When  three  bath¬ 
rooms  are  now  considered  a  necessity  in  a  house  of  that  size, 
you  will  wonder  how  a  family  of  nine  really  did  make  out 
with  one  rubber  tub,  but  I  can  assure  you  my  Quaker  grand¬ 
parents  and  their  family  were  kept  clean. 

I  remember  most  vividly  the  cold  winter  nights  when  the 
family  would  be  warm  and  snug  in  the  cheerful  sitting 
room,  and  it  would  come  time  for  me  to  go  to  bed.  Mother 
would  undress  me  there,  and  then  my  dear  old  Grandfather 
would  gather  me  up  in  his  arms  and  carry  me  to  bed.  The 
bed  was  comfortable  enough  because  mother  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  placing  two  large  soapstone  warmers  in  it. 
Grandfather  would  place  the  white  tallow  candle  in  its  white 
holder  just  outside  the  bedroom  door,  and  I  would  go  to  sleep 
wat^b^g  tV)**  blinking  rrmdle  flame  and  listenina  to  the  faint 
sound  of  voices  which  came  from  the  sitting  room  below. 

All  of  the  cousins  remember  so  happily  the  contribution 
four  negroes  made  to  our  youthful  activities,  helping  us  to 
learn  to  ride  and  drive  and  build  our  playhouses,  and  in  the 
summer  taking  us  to  the  woods  for  picnics. 

Like  the  story  of  Aaron  Nash  Millsap,  the  story  of  Peter, 
Robert,  Johnny,  and  later  their  sister,  Sally  Duff,  is  somewhat 
unique  and  quite  interesting.  I  shall  relate  it,  partly  from 
hearing  it  told  by  members  of  the  family,  much  of  it  from 
my  own  memory. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  many  negroes  left  the  plan¬ 
tations  and  started  north  to  seek  a  living.  I  like  to  think  that 
in  this  adventure  they  were  repeating  what  the  white  people 
did  after  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  historian, 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  says  that  those  men  and  women  who 
left  the  East  and  came  West  were  not  only  brave  and  strong 
and  intelligent,  but  far-sighted.  They  realized  that  America 
was  bound  to  grow,  that  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains 
lay  the  rich  valleys  and  opulence  of  the  Middle  West,  which 
furnished  better  chances  for  them  and  their  children. 

With  equal  courage  and  nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to 
gain,  hundreds  of  darkies  set  out  for  the  North.  Aaron  Nash 
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Millsap  was  one  of  these.  Peter  Duff  was  another  who  on 
reaching  Normal  sought  food  and  work  at  Grandfather's  door. 
He  came  from  Kentucky  and  boasted  an  Indian  ancestor.  He 
was  a  fine  looking,  large  man,  and  soon  made  himself  well 
nigh  invaluable  to  the  Fell  family.  Somewhat  later  his  brothers, 
Robert  and  Johnny,  followed  him  to  Normal,  and  they,  too, 
became  attached  to  the  Fells,  for  by  this  time  both  Uncle 
Will  Davis  and  Uncle  Henry  were  married  and  needed  hired 
men.  One  condition  was  imposed  on  all  three,  and  Aaron  too, 
that  they  learn  to  read  and  write  and  understand  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  arithmetic.  They  attended  classes  in  the  public 
school,  and  were  greatly  aided  in  their  studies  by  my  mother 
and  her  sisters  and  brother. 

Peter  Duff  was  handy  with  tools  and  became  an  excellent 
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making  a  success  of  it.  Two  of  his  children  graduated  from 
the  I.S.N.U. 

Robert,  through  helping  Grandfather,  learned  much  about 
the  planting  of  trees  and  gardens  and  their  care.  He  became 
our  gardener,  and  years  later  was  employed  in  a  large  nur¬ 
sery  in  Bloomington. 

Johnny,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  attached  himself  to 
the  Davises  as  a  handy  man.  He  was  rather  small  and  dapper, 
very  courteous,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  become 
one  of  the  first  porters  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad. 

The  last  to  go  North  was  Sally,  and  she  had  not  been  in 
Normal  long  before  she  married  Aaron  Nash  Millsap.  By  this 
time  we  had  moved  from  the  dear  old  home  to  a  new  one 
two  blocks  south  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Vernon 
Avenue.  When  Aaron  and  Sally  were  married,  Grandfather 
fixed  up  a  small  house  at  the  south  end  of  the  pasture  just 
across  Sugar  Creek,  where  the  two  lived  for  many  years — 
in  fact  until  1893 — when  Aaron  thought  he  could  do  better 
in  Chicago.  He  got  a  place  as  janitor  in  a  large  wholesale 
firm.  There  had  been  some  trouble  finding  an  employee  who 
could  be  trusted  to  take  the  daily  receipts  to  a  bank.  Aaron 
had  proved  himself  so  capable  and  honest  that  he  was  en- 
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trusted  with  this  duty,  which  he  performed  until  his  retirement 
at  the  age  of  72.  His  only  son  served  in  the  World  War,  and 
on  his  return  from  France  was  given  a  position  in  the  Chicago 
post  office  where  he  has  been  a  mail  carrier  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  my  grandparents  was 
a  willingness  to  trust  people  and  to  give  them  a  helping  hand. 
Besides  these  two  negro  families,  there  must  be  many,  many 
more  who  owe  their  success  in  life  to  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  given  them  by  these  two  remarkable  people. 

Here  comes  out  of  the  depths  of  memory  another  instance. 
This  time  it  was  a  German  immigrant  who  on  a  very  cold 
and  snowy  winter  day  applied  at  the  back  door  for  food. 
He  knew  only  a  few  words  of  English,  but  Aunt  Fannie  knew 
quite  a  little  German,  so  she  acted  as  interpreter.  It  seems 
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they  had  been  unable  to  find  work  there  and  had  used  up  their 
scanty  means,  they  started  on  foot  and  managed  to  get  as  far 
as  Normal.  It  was  bitterly  cold  when  they  reached  the  depot, 
and  they  were  about  frozen  when  the  agent  arrived  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  enter  and  get  warm.  However,  they  needed 
more  than  temporary  shelter.  Not  knowing  just  what  to  do 
with  them,  he  at  last  took  the  one  who  seemed  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  long  journey  the  best,  and  in  some  way  made  him 
understand  that  if  he  walked  along  the  railroad  tracks  and 
turned  right  at  the  signal  he  would  find  the  Jesse  Fell  home. 
While  this  poor  fellow  was  being  fed  and  warmed,  Grand¬ 
father  set  out  in  the  one-horse  cutter  to  the  station  where  he 
found  the  other  one,  his  feet  badly  frost  bitten,  and  he,  too, 
about  starved.  A  place  in  our  large  barn  was  made  comfort¬ 
able  for  them,  where  they  remained  until  able  to  go  to  the 
work  which  had  been  found  for  them.  Together  they  lived 
in  Normal  for  several  years,  fine  honest  men  who  soon  learned 
English.  One  went  further  west,  but  the  one  who  had  found 
our  house  remained,  and  was  employed  in  the  Phoenix  Nur¬ 
sery  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  devotion  to  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  during  all  these  years  knew  no  bounds. 
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One  summer  on  my  return  from  a  long  visit  in  Magnolia, 
I  brought  back  a  pair  of  fine  Maltese  kittens,  Tim  and  Muff. 
They  were  lovely,  and  grew  up  to  be  large  and  handsome 
cats.  Muff  v/ as  an  excellent  mother,  training  her  kittens  very 
firmly,  but  gently,  too.  When  we  moved  to  the  new  house,  she 
refused  for  days,  possibly  a  week,  to  leave  the  old  home.  She 
followed  the  wagons  loaded  with  furniture  down  the  hill  to 
the  new  home,  and  then  would  turn  and  go  back  again.  This 
trip  she  made  time  and  again,  until  there  was  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  left  in  the  old  house.  I  brought  her  back  several  times, 
but  she  refused  to  stay.  It  was  not  until  she  seemed  convinced 
that  the  family  would  not  return  that  she  gave  up  and  settled 
down  with  us  in  our  new  surroundings. 


I  shall  never  forget  Tim's  death.  One  day  I  could  not  find 
him.  I  searched  the  neighborhood  foi  hours  and  Mother  helped 
me,  but  to  no  avail.  The  next  day  I  found  him  in  a  neighbor's 
barn.  His  son  had  been  given  a  new  rifle,  and  he  had  de¬ 
liberately  shot  my  pet.  I  picked  up  his  heavy  lifeless  body, 
and  crying  at  every  step,  carried  him  down  the  hill  and  across 
Vernon  Avenue  home.  Robert  Duff  dug  a  grave  under  the 
pine  trees,  and  the  whole  family  looked  on  as  he  was  buried. 
I  was  frankly  crying,  and  I  suspect  the  others  with  difficulty 
controlled  their  tears. 


Beginning  with  my  first  year,  Mother  and  I  spent  several 
weeks  each  summer  in  Magnolia  with  my  Fyffe  relatives.  I 
was  willing  enough  to  go,  because  it  meant  a  ride  on  a  rail¬ 
road  train  of  about  fifty  miles.  Here  we  alighted,  and  after 
what  seemed  to  be  an  interminable  wait,  we  took  a  stage  to 
Magnolia.  Although  only  nine  miles  distant,  the  roads  were 
so  bad  (inconceivable  in  these  days)  that  it  amounted  to  two 
or  three  hours'  drive. 


In  Normal  I  was  simply  one  of  eight  children,  but  in  Mag¬ 
nolia  I  was  the  only  child,  adored  and  spoiled  by  my  aunts 
and  grandparents.  With  so  much  freedom  allowed  me  in  Nor¬ 
mal,  it  was  a  little  hard  to  accustom  myself  to  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  me  by  my  grandmother  Fyffe.  She  was  certainly 
a  southern  aristocrat,  and  she  could  never  bring  herself  to 
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let  me  play  with  the  village  children.  Of  course  I  had  perfect 
freedom  within  the  confines  of  their  yard  and  orchard,  and 
she  would  do  anything  to  entertain  me.  I  remember  when  we 
got  there,  about  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  provide  me  with 
a  sunbonnet  (I  never  wore  one  at  home)  and  a  pair  of  soft 
kid  "half-hands"  before  she  turned  me  loose  in  the  garden. 
The  sunbonnet  was  to  keep  my  complexion  free  from  freckles, 
and  the  half-hands  to  keep  my  hands  from  tanning!  In  spite 
of  these  encumbrances,  I  had  a  good  time,  and  I  am  sure  as 
I  look  back,  that  these  long,  quiet  summer  days  were  good  for 
me.  One  thing  I  was  allowed  to  do,  which  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  was  to  walk  with  my  Aunt  Harriet  or  Aunt  Beatrice, 
whom  I  called  Aunt  Bee,  and  Grandfather,  to  the  drug  store 
in  the  center  of  the  business  section  of  Magnolia. 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  rnv  father  Grandfather  last 
the  sight  of  both  eyes.  Several  times  my  aunts  took  him  to 
Chicago  to  consult  a  renowned  eye  specialist,  but  in  spite  of 
all  that  could  be  done  he  remained  blind  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Aunt  Harriet  was  principal  of  the  school  in  Menard  Coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois,  and  Aunt  Bee  was  teaching  in  the  district  school 
in  Magnolia  at  the  time  of  this  great  misfortune.  Aunt  Harriet 
gave  up  her  teaching  and  went  to  Chicago  where  she  took 
a  course  in  pharmacy.  She  received  her  certificate  as  a 
registered  pharmacist  in  Springfield,  and  was  the  second  regis¬ 
tered  woman  pharmacist  in  the  United  States.  Thus  equipped 
she  went  back  to  Magnolia  where  she  soon  installed  a  well- 
equipped  drug  store. 

Magnolia  was  the  center  of  a  large  and  prosperous  farm¬ 
ing  community,  made  up,  as  I  have  said,  of  Scotch  and  English 
families.  Soon  this  drug  store  became  the  center  for  news, 
and  a  gathering  place  for  men  who  discussed  politics,  current 
events,  and  religion,  day  after  day,  evening  after  evening. 
My  Grandfather  and  daughter,  Aunt  Harriet,  were  well  read 
and  keenly  interested  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  They 
subscribed  to  the  Chicago  papers  and  several  magazines  and 
newly  published  books. 

Quite  naturally  there  were  long  periods  during  the  day 
when  there  would  be  very  few  business  calls  at  the  store. 
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Thus  Aunt  Harriet,  and  later  my  Aunt  Bee,  had  many  hours 
in  which  to  read  aloud  to  my  blind  Grandfather.  As  busi¬ 
ness  grew,  Aunt  Harriet  needed  an  assistant.  Aunt  Bee  gave 
up  her  teaching,  and  taught  by  her  sister,  was  soon  able  to 
pass  the  examinations  to  become  another  registered  phar¬ 
macist.  Although  so  afflicted,  Grandfather  never  lost  his  cour¬ 
age,  was  always  entertaining,  and  when  asked  how  he  felt, 
always  replied,  "Never  better." 

You  can  imagine  what  fun  it  was  for  a  child  to  play  around 
that  drug  store.  There  was  no  soda  fountain,  but  they  did  have 
"pink  pop"  which  I  enjoyed.  The  only  candy  they  carried  was 
licorice  and  hoarhound  and  white  and  pink  rock  candy.  I 
ate  so  much  licorice  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  enjoy 
any  since.  Now  that  there  were  two  to  manage  the  drug 
store,  one  oi  my  aunts  could  be  with  her  mother  and  help  in 
household  duties,  although  they  kept  Evaline  Trask  as  a 
housekeeper-maid.  In  spite  of  Grandfather's  affliction,  life  in 
the  Fyffe  family  flowed  along  very  pleasantly.  Grandmother 
seemed  to  need  no  outside  interests.  She  was  completely 
absorbed  in  her  husband  and  daughters  and  her  little  grand¬ 
daughter.  All  the  walks  in  Magnolia  were  made  of  boards 
and  I  can  well  recall  listening  for  my  Grandfather's  and 
aunts'  return  at  night.  The  sound  Grandfather's  cane  made 
on  these  walks  was  like  the  fine  beat  of  a  drum  and  could  be 
heard  for  quite  some  distance.  I  remember  him  with  such 
pleasure  because  he  was  full  of  fun  and  would  take  me  on 
his  lap  and  sing  Scotch  songs  to  me  and  tell  me  Scotch  stories 
and  read  such  poems  of  Burns  as  a  child  could  understand. 

I  was  about  a  year  old  when  he  became  blind.  My  earliest 
memory  of  him  is  standing  in  front  of  his  chair  immediately 
after  Mother  and  I  alighted  from  the  stage.  With  his  qentle 
hands  he  would  start  at  the  crown  of  my  head  and  slowly  feel 
my  face  and  ears  and  arms  and  hands,  slipping  over  my  little 
round  body  clear  to  the  tip  of  my  toes.  Then  he  would  say, 
My,  how  grandpappy's  baby  has  grown!  She  is  my  little 
sorrel-top  — for  my  hair  was  a  bright  golden  color. 
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On  the  death  of  my  Grandmother  and  the  marriage  of 
my  Aunt  Bee  to  Thomas  McIntosh,  the  drug  store  was  sold, 
and  the  four  moved  to  Hastings,  Nebraska,  in  1883.  This  was 
shortly  after  Nebraska  had  been  opened  up  to  the  public, 
and  homesteaders  were  flocking  into  the  state.  They  bought 
a  drug  store  in  Hastings  and  for  several  years  it  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  one  in  town.  Then  came  Grandfather's  death  and  they 
came  back  and  settled  in  Iowa. 
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After  the  quiet  summer  in  Magnolia  I  was  always  happy  to 
get  back  to  the  large  Fell  family  with  their  many  and  diverse 
activities.  Also  I  was  glad  to  be  in  school  again  with  my 
cousins. 

Each  fall  for  many  years  the  first  event  of  great  importance 
to  the  entire  family  was  the  Pantograph  supper.  Uncle  Will 
and  Aunt  Eliza  each  year  gave  this  big  supper  to  all  the 
employees  of  the  Pantograph,  even  including  the  boys  who 
delivered  the  morning  papers.  For  days  in  advance  the  whole 
Fell  family  helped  in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  I  wish  I 
were  a  second  Della  Lutes,  the  author  of  a  popular  book  called 
"The  Country  Kitchen,"  that  I  might  describe  as  perfectly 
the  variety  and  flavor  of  the  excellent  food  prepared  for  these 
suppers.  I  am  sure  the  six  little  girls  were  a  real  nuisance  at 
such  times,  but  we  simply  could  not  keep  out  of  the  kitchens 
while  this  cooking  was  going  on.  The  supper  was  served  in 
a  large  room  in  the  Pantograph  building,  and  we  cousins  were 
permitted  to  help  wait  on  table.  The  Pantograph  has  always 
been  a  very  successful  newspaper  and  the  personnel  has 
been  most  loyal.  I  often  wonder  if  their  loyalty  is  not  due 
somewhat  to  these  famous  Pantograph  dinners? 

Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year's  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily  of  nineteen  spent  together;  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  Aunt 
Eliza  and  Uncle  Will,  Christmas  with  the  grandparents,  and 
New  Year's  with  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Frank.  A.gain  the 
food  was  of  the  best,  and  all  prepared  at  home.  As  I  was 
fifteen  at  the  time  of  my  Grandfather's  death,  I  can  remember 
a  good  many  of  these  family  dinners — Grandfather  and  Grand¬ 
mother  sitting  at  the  ends  of  the  long  table,  their  children  and 
grandchildren  occupying  the  places  between.  Grandfather 
served  the  turkey  while  Grandmother  had  in  front  of  her  a 
great  dish  of  scalloped  oysters  and  the  vegetables,  home  grown 
potatoes,  squash,  and  onions,  and  sometimes  home  canned 
corn.  The  celery  and  cranberry  sauce  were  the  only  part  of 
the  food  that  was  bought  at  the  market.  For  dessert  we  al¬ 
ways  had  mince  pie  and  sometimes  plum  pudding,  ending 
up  with  nuts  and  raisins.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  these 
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meals  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  practically  everything  we  ate 
was  home  grown. 


CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 

By  the  grandchildren  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  W.  FELL 

Friday  Evening,  December  23,  1881 

Greenwood  Park,  Normal 


* 

Programme: 

Opening  Chorus  » 

-  -  -  “The  Children’s  Army” 

Sole  *  “Meadow  Lark" 

Mamie 

Duet  *  *  “The  Robin  and  Wren” 

Derma  and  Jessie. 

Chorus  -  '  -  '  “Santa  Claus’ 

I  i 

Sole  •  '  -  *  '  “Kitty 

Hattie. 

Solo  and  Chorus  -  “Bonnie  Dundee” 
Led  by  Hester. 

Solo  '  -  “I  am  a  Fairy  Queen" 

Helen. 

Chorus  -  -  “Three  Little  Kittens” 

INTERMISSION 


* 

Drama: 

“Pride  Must  Have  a  Fall” 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS: 

Delia  ......  Helen 

Sadie  -  -  *  »  »  *  •  Jessie 

Nettie  Hester 

Bessie  ......  Mamie 

Cornelia  .  ...  .  Hattie 

Evangeline  .  ...  .  Bertha 

Merry  Christmas  to  All 

* 


For  several  years  we  cousins  put  on  a  Christmas  enter¬ 
tainment  as  a  surprise  for  our  parents  and  grandparents. 
Aunt  Alice,  Aunt  Ellen,  Aunt  Rachel,  and  Aunt  Fannie  drilled 
us  in  the  parts  that  we  were  to  take  in  these,  often  very  clever, 
little  entertainments.  Early  in  December  we  started  preparing 
for  the  great  event  which  took  place  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the 
big  parlor  of  the  old  house.  The  seats  were  placed  for  our 
family  and  invited  guests  in  the  sitting  room.  Aunt  Alice  al¬ 
ways  presided  at  the  piano  to  accompany  the  songs  we  sang. 
The  first  one  that  I  remember  at  all  vividly  was  when  I  was 
about  five  years  old.  Jessie,  Bertha,  and  I  were  dressed  up  as 
kittens  and  sang  the  little  rhyme,  ’Three  little  kittens  lost 
their  mittens."  I  still  have  in  my  possession  one  of  the  small 
programs  bearing  this  title. 
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We  often  had  a  Christmas  tree,  one  grown  on  our  own 
grounds.  It  was  brought  into  the  house  Christmas  Eve  and 
decorated  after  we  were  all  abed.  After  breakfast  Christmas 
morning  the  Davises  and  Henry  Fells  would  assemble  at  the 
homestead,  the  door  would  be  opened,  and  we  would  get 
our  first  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  tree  decorated  only  in  white, 
with  wax  candles.  Our  boxes  and  playthings  lay  together 
near  by.  We  never  had  many  gifts;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  remember  some  of  mine  to  this  day.  All  day  long  we 
played  near  the  tree,  but  when  we  awakened  next  morning 
the  tree  had  disappeared.  I  thought  for  many  years  that 
Santa  Claus  brought  the  tree  and  took  it  away. 

Nothing  but  memories  remain  of  that  home,  and  now 
two  cousins,  Hester  and  Bertha  Fell,  and  I  are  all  who  are 
left  of  my  grandparents'  eight  children  and  twelve  grand¬ 
children. 
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One  evening  I  recall  very  plainly  coming  into  the  kitchen 
and  seeing  there  Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  Uncle  Will 
and  my  mother.  Probably  there  were  other  members  of  the 
family  also,  but  I  do  not  recall  them,  gathered  around  the 
table  at  one  end  of  this  large  room.  They  were  very  earnestly 
talking,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  they  were  very  happy. 
Mother  told  me  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Unwillingly,  I  went, 
wondering  what  was  the  matter. 


A  few  days  later  she  told  me  that  Grandfather  had  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  our  beautiful  home.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know 
for  many  years  the  reason,  but  I  do  remember  that  all  of  us 
felt  very  sad  about  it.  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  had 
had  a  long  and  very  active  life,  and  were  getting  too  old  to 
continue  the  arduous  duties  of  keeping  up  such  an  extensive 
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decided  to  sell  to  a  land  company.  We  moved  into  what  we 
called  the  new  house  in  1882.  While  it  was  really  a  large 
house  and  surrounded  by  more  than  a  block  of  land,  it  seemed 
small  in  comparison  with  the  one  we  had  just  left. 


The  old  place  was  divided  up  into  what  is  known  as  Fell's 
Park  addition  to  Normal.  It  now  has  forty  houses,  and  room 
for  many  more.  It  was  some  time  before  this  addition  was 
laid  out,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  very  hard  to  see  the 
property  neglected,  the  fence  slowly  falling  to  pieces,  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  allowed  to  revert  to  nature,  and 
lawns  and  flower  beds  overrun  with  weeds.  As  the  new  place 
was  diagonal  to  the  Deer  Park  it  was  especially  depressing  to 
see  it  gradually  disintegrating,  and  we  were  glad  when  at 
last  the  fence  and  chalet  were  taken  down.  The  old  house 
was  moved  back  to  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Fell  Avenue. 
The  large  wing  which  contained  the  kitchen  and  washroom, 
the  dining  room  and  Grandfather's  office  and  library,  the  two 
sides  of  the  fine  veranda,  with  three  broad  stairs  leading  to 
the  lawn,  and  the  cupola,  were  detached  and  destroyed.  All 
that  one  now  sees  is  a  square  building  containing  eight  rooms, 
and  no  one  could  possibly  recognize  it  as  the  original  Fell 
house.  Fortunately  we  have  some  excellent  photographs 
taken  just  after  we  moved.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  have  people 
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point  out  the 
the  Jesse  Fell 


place  that  still  remains  and  tell  me, 
house." 


This  is 
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IN  THE  NEW  HOME 


For  a  little  girl,  moving  is  a  great  event,  and  my  seven 
cousins  were  quite  as  much  interested  and  excited  over  it 
as  I  was.  We  watched  with  interest  the  dismantling  of  the 
old  house  and  the  settling  of  the  new.  The  three  horses  and 
two  Jersey  cows  were  the  last  to  move,  the  latter  to  a  lovely 
green  meadow  sloping  down  to  Sugar  Creek  for  600  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  400  feet,  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 


THE  NEW  HOME 

The  new  home  looked  very  nice  indeed,  and  we  soon 
accustomed  ourselves  to  the  change.  We  had  a  real  bath¬ 
room,  and  a  furnace  that  heated  the  whole  house.  Even  at 
this  time  (1882),  both  bathrooms  and  furnaces  were  rare. 
Later  we  also  had  a  funny  little  telephone  which  Uncle  Henry 
had  installed.  When  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  Bell 
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telephone  was  celebrated  in  1939,  we  listened  to  part  of  a 
program  on  the  radio,  but  I  regret  to  say  tnat  no  mention 
was  made  of  Uncle  Henry's  invention. 

The  Pantograph  had  one  of  the  first  telephones,  and  as  it 
was  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  for  Uncle  Will  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  paper,  he  installed  a  Bell  telephone  in  his 
house  in  Normal  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  office  in 
Bloomington.  This  was  the  first  one  in  Normal.  Uncle  Henry 
stretched  a  wire  from  Uncle  Will's  house  to  his,  a  block  away, 
and  another  length  of  wire  from  that  house  to  our  new  house, 
also  a  block  distant.  Four  tin  cans,  about  the  size  of  a  one 
pound  baking  powder  can,  with  a  wooden  slightly  spherical 
button  on  the  bottom  of  each  receiver-transmitter,  were  then 
put  up:  the  first  next  to  the  Bell  telephone  in  the  Davis  home, 
the  second  on  a  waii  in  the  sitting  room  in  Uncle  nenry  s 
house,  the  third  next  to  this,  and  the  fourth  on  the  wall  of 
Grandfather's  dining  room.  The  wires  were  attached  to  these 
four  cans  and  held  by  the  wooden  buttons.  I  suppose  I  should 
dignify  them  as  instruments! 

This  then  would  be  the  procedure:  Uncle  Will  in  his  Bloom¬ 
ington  office  would  call  his  home  saying:  "Grandfather  is 
wanted  at  the  court  house  as  soon  as  possible."  Very  well. 
Aunt  Eliza  would  use  a  small  stick  of  wood  like  a  pencil  hang¬ 
ing  by  the  tin  can,  tap  on  the  wire  and  Aunt  Frank  hearing 
the  taps  would  go  to  her  phone  to  receive  the  message  from 
Uncle  Will!  She  in  turn  would  use  instrument  number  three 
and  repeat  the  message  to  Aunt  Alice  in  the  Fell  home.  This 
relaying  may  sound  amusing,  but  that  home  telephone  system 
was  used  successfully  for  six  years. 

As  the  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  planted  about  the  same 
time  as  the  original  Fell  home  was  developed,  we  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  them  to  grow,  and  so  this  second  home  looked 
inviting  right  from  the  start.  Although  he  was  not  as  active 
as  formerly,  Grandfather  took  great  interest  in  this  new  place, 
laid  out  the  vegetable  gardens,  and,  with  the  help  of  Aunt 
Alice,  the  lovely  flower  garden,  too.  He  planted  the  fine 
Concord  grapes  which  soon  covered  an  arbor  separating  the 
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back  garden  from  the  front  lawn.  Beyond  the  large  barn  and 
carriage  house  he  also  set  out  a  few  plum,  cherry,  peach, 
and  apple  trees.  If  he  and  Grandmother  were  ever  unhappy 
about  leaving  the  "dream  place,"  they  never  said  anything 
about  it,  and  life  flowed  along  in  much  the  same  way. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  married  to  Uncle  Arthur  Treakle  in  the 
summer  of  1884.  Mother,  Aunt  Alice,  and  I  were  taking  up 
claims  in  Nebraska,  but  we  came  home  for  this  event.  I  have 
told  you  about  your  ancestor's  pioneering,  but  it  remains  for 
me  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  own  experience  as  a  real 
pioneer. 
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PIONEERING  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 


In  1867,  Nebraska  was  admitted  as  the  thirty-seventh  state 
in  the  Union.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  settlers  were  permitted 
to  "lay  claim"  to  vast  acres  of  government  land.  For  the  next 
ten  years,  thousands  of  people  poured  into  this  virgin  prairie. 
In  1884  several  school  teachers  in  Normal,  Bloomington,  De¬ 
catur,  Pontiac  and  other  towns  in  central  Illinois,  decided  to 
take  up  this  government  land  for  themselves.  To  do  so  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  at  the  county  seat  tor  160  acres  of  land 
for  each  adult  person.  Three  of  the  teachers  living  in  McLean 
County  persuaded  Aunt  Alice,  who  lived  at  home  and  was 
free  to  do  as  she  wished,  to  become  a  partner  in  this  ven¬ 
ture.  She  really  was  enthusiastic,  and  in  order  to  shorten  the 
period  of  homesteading,  she  went  uui  uLead  io  Albion,  wheel¬ 


er  County,  Nebraska,  at  about  the  same  time  that  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker,  with  their  three  children,  set  out 
for  this  new  land.  They  had  already  laid  claim  to  two  farms 
of  160  acres  each. 


Arriving  in  Albion,  Aunt  Alice  laid  claims  for  herself  and 
the  three  teachers.  She  bought  lumber  and  material  for  build¬ 
ing  two  double  cabins.  She  lived  with  the  Barkers  until  the 
first  one  was  almost  completed.  These  cabins  had  to  be  built 
according  to  government  regulations,  so  many  feet  long  and 
wide,  windows  and  doors  in  each  side,  the  whole  placed  on 
exactly  the  surveyed  line  between  each  160  acres.  The  idea, 
no  doubt,  was  that  two  people  could  more  easily  and  happily 
live  together  for  the  required  six  months  of  homesteading, 
avoiding  the  utter  loneliness  of  living  all  alone  in  that  very 
sparsely-peopled  state. 

Imagine  Aunt  Alice's  consternation  when  on  a  day  in  early 
May  near  the  close  of  school  she  received  a  letter  from  her 
three  friends  saying  they  had  decided  not  to  come!  The  cabin 
was  ready,  all  but  the  simple  furniture.  Time  and  money  had 
been  expended,  and  here  she  was  alone  to  decide  what  to 
do.  I  am  so  glad  she  did  not  falter  and  fail!  Instead  she  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Mother  asking  her  to  come.  After  all  these  years 
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I  can  see  the  family,  Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  Aunt 
Rachel,  and  Aunt  Fannie  standing  by  Mother  when  she  read 
aloud  that  long  telegram.  Like  true  pioneers,  they  decided 
that  Mother  and  I  should  leave  without  delay  and  join  Aunt 
Alice. 

I  was  thoroughly  excited,  for  again  I  was  to  go  on  a  train, 
this  time  to  be  on  a  sleeping  car  for  two  whole  nights.  We 
changed  cars  at  Columbus,  Nebraska,  to  a  combination  train, 
consisting  of  several  freight  cars  and  one  for  passengers.  I 
remember  standing  on  the  back  platform  with  Mother  and  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  who  lived  in  Albion.  Mr.  Clark  took  quite 
a  fancy  to  me,  and  devoted  himself  to  entertaining  this  twelve 
year  old  girl.  His  house  was  the  only  painted  one  in  the 
small  town.  It  was  attractive  and  had  a  fence  around  it,  a  few 
struggling  trees,  and  some  flowers.  Mr.  Ciarx  came  trom  the 
East  and  was  manager  and  part  owner  of  the  bank.  I  re¬ 
member  that  he  and  his  wife  tried  to  persuade  Mother  to  let 
me  stay  with  them  for  the  period  of  homesteading,  but  of 
course  she  would  not  give  me  up.  In  Albion  we  stayed  at  the 
hotel,  the  queerest  little  place  you  ever  saw,  innocent  of  paint 
both  outside  and  in.  A  few  days  later  we  left  in  a  two-seated 
spring  wagon,  driven  by  a  team  of  horses,  to  drive  the  twen¬ 
ty-three  miles  to  the  claims  entered  by  Aunt  Alice. 

The  only  trees  we  saw  on  that  long  drive  across  the  prairie 
were  clumps  of  wild  plums  which  grew  in  some  of  the  hollows 
between  gently  rolling  hills.  We  found  Aunt  Alice  waiting  for 
us  at  the  Barkers'.  She  rode  with  us  the  mile  or  so  to  the 
cabin,  by  this  time  furnished  and  ready  for  us.  For  four 
months  I  lived  here,  but  Mother  and  Aunt  Alice  remained 
for  the  six  months  required  by  law. 

The  cabin  was  atop  a  rather  high  hill,  not  a  tree  within 
sight,  but  in  the  distance  we  could  see  the  Barkers'  house. 
It  was  a  story  and  a  half,  and  I  remember  how  friendly  the 
windows  glowed  at  night.  We  made  a  garden  at  the  foot 
of  our  hill  in  a  sheltered  place  where  the  soil  was  rich  and 
we  had  not  only  a  variety  of  vegetables,  but  some  excellent 
watermelons.  When  they  were  ripe  they  were  too  heavy  to 
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carry  up  that  steep  hill.  The  problem  was  solved  by  using  a 
gunny  sack  and  dragging  them  up. 

Sometimes  other  homesteaders  would  come  by,  and  seeing 
our  cabin  would  stop  for  a  chat.  Mother  and  Aunt  Alice  made 
a  good  map  of  the  county  and  township  in  which  their  claims 
were  located,  and  as  more  claims  were  taken  up  they  marked 
the  location  of  each  one.  Once  a  government  official  called 
on  us  and  was  shown  this  map.  He  was  very  complimentary 
— perhaps  because  he  wanted  to  be  asked  to  stay  to  dinner. 
Anyway,  he  was  invited.  All  I  can  recall  was  his  saying  when 
asked  about  sugar  for  his  tea,  "About  half  an  ounce,  please." 
Too  bad  we  did  not  have  scales! 

All  our  supplies  had  to  come  from  Albion.  As  we  had  no 
way  of  getting  them,  we  depended  upon  Mr.  Barker,  who  had 
iwo  horses  and  a  wagon,  and  would  drive  to  town  when 
necessary. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  we  were  not  afraid  of  lightning 
because  the  hard  thunder  storms  were  frequent  that  summer, 
and  from  our  perch  on  top  of  the  hill  the  entire  heavens  were 
visible.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sheets  and  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  illuminating  the  great  expanse  of  open  prairie.  The  first 
hard  rain  we  had  proved  that  our  roof  leaked  like  a  sieve. 
When  we  couldn't  find  another  dry  spot  to  stand  on  Mother 
suggested  we  put  the  plain  pine  table  we  used  for  our  meals 
on  top  of  one  of  the  beds.  With  the  use  of  two  umbrellas  to 
supplement  the  table,  we  kept  comparatively  dry.  This  ex¬ 
perience  was  a  great  lark  for  me,  and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

In  August  Uncle  Will  thought  it  would  be  an  enjoyable 
adventure  to  spend  three  weeks  near  us.  Bert  and  his  best 
friend,  Elmer  Ferguson,  were  equipped  with  a  team  of  horses 
and  a  covered  wagon  filled  with  camping  equipment — a 
double  tent  and  two  single  ones,  a  gasoline  stove,  canvas 
cots,  cooking  and  eating  utensils,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  a  long,  long 
drive  from  Normal,  and  it  took  almost  three  weeks  to  reach 
our  place.  Uncle  Will,  Aunt  Eliza,  Helen  and  lessie  came  by 
train,  arriving  just  after  the  boys  with  their  equipment.  The 
tents  were  set  up  near  the  Barkers',  I  suppose  because  Mr. 
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Barker  had  a  good  bam  and  supply  of  hay  and  feed  for  the 
horses,  and  also  an  excellent  well  which  supplied  Aunt  Alice, 
Mother,  and  me  with  drinking  water.  We  had  only  a  cistern. 
Nov/  that  we  had  horses,  we  explored  the  country  for  miles 
around  and  discovered  a  lovely  little  lake  of  very  clear  water 
lying  in  the  sand  hills.  We  often  drove  over  to  this  lake,  and 
had  great  fun  sliding  down  the  hills  right  into  the  water. 

One  day  v/hen  we  three  were  spending  the  day  with  the 
Davis  family,  Aunt  Alice  was  quite  badly  burned  by  the  gaso¬ 
line  stove.  There  was  great  excitement.  The  Barkers  and  Bert, 
Elmer,  and  Uncle  Will  carried  water  from  the  well.  Very  little 
damage  was  done  excepting  for  the  uncomfortable  minor 
bums  Aunt  Alice  suffered:  Mother  had  to  help  Aunt  Eliza 
take  care  of  her  and  also  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

There  was  no  room  in  the  tents  for  me,  so  I  was  sent  to 
the  Barkers'  for  the  night.  Of  course,  I  did  not  want  to  go. 
When  bedtime  came  I  went  with  the  three  Barker  children  up 
the  ladder  to  the  second  story,  divided  by  a  cotton  curtain 
into  tv/o  rooms.  We  were  soon  in  bed.  I  put  all  my  clothes 
in  a  neat  little  pile  right  by  my  side.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker 
slept  dov/nstairs.  When  all  were  sound  asleep  and  everything 
was  quiet,  I  cautiously  got  up,  gathered  my  clothes  in  my 
arms,  and  tip-toed  silently  across  the  floor  and  down  the  lad¬ 
der,  pausing  at  the  foot  to  make  sure  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker 
were  asleep.  Then  I  stealthily  crossed  the  room  to  the  door, 
gently  opening  and  closing  it,  and  was  outside  free  to  do  as 
I  pleased.  I  pleased  to  walk  bare  foot  in  my  nightgown  fully 
half  a  mile  over  the  harsh  stubble  of  August  prairie  grass, 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  up  the  hill  to  the  tents.  I  crept  to 
Mother's  bedside  and  whispered:  "I  wanted  to  be  with  you." 

The  only  time  I  can  recall  being  invited  to  spend  a  day, 
or  even  take  a  meal  with  anyone  in  the  four  months  I  lived 
here  was  when  the  very  first  settler  in  the  County  asked  us  to 
his  house.  We  had  been  told  that  this  man  and  his  family 
lived  in  a  sod  house.  These,  while  not  seen  often,  were  not 
unusual,  consisting  of  one  room,  or  at  most,  two.  We  left  early 
in  the  morning  in  Mr.  Barker's  wagon,  travelling  on  a  faintly 
marked  road  over  the  roiling  prairie.  It  was  slow  going,  and 
I  got  quite  impatient  to  reach  our  destination.  Often  Mother, 
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Aunt  Alice,  and  I  would  get  out  and  walk;  we  could  go  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  the  horses.  Well,  at  length  we  saw  the  sod 
house  and  barns  and  were  soon  at  the  door  where  we  were 
given  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  what  we  saw  and  could  hardly 
believe  that  such  a  large  rambling  house  could  be  made  all 
of  sod.  Of  course  it  looked  rough  on  the  outside  because  the 
thick  clumps  of  sod  were  left  as  the  plowshare  had  turned 
the  prairie  turf.  Inside,  the  walls  were  smooth  and  had  been 
whitewashed.  Some  pictures  had  been  hung  in  the  sitting 
room,  which  was  nicely  furnished  and  had  a  piano,  which 
certainly  lent  distinction  to  this  prairie  home.  The  living  room 
was  to  the  left  of  a  small  entrance,  while  on  the  right  was  a 
dining  room,  and  beyond,  the  kitchen.  Just  how  the  several 
bedrooms  were  added,  I  do  not  remember.  My  only  clear 
recollection  was  the  one  in  which  we  left  our  wraps.  "The 
Pioneer,"  as  I  shall  have  to  call  him  as  I  do  not  remember 
the  name,  and  his  wife  and  several  children,  all  somewhat 
older  than  I,  were  a  pleasant  family  and  entertained  us  quite 
as  well  as  though  they  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  of  stone.  It 
was  here  that  I  saw  my  first  corral.  The  fence  was  high  and 
made  of  barbed  wire.  There  were  many  horses  inside,  and  we 
were  told  that  this  new  friend  of  ours  made  money  selling  them 
in  Omaha.  It  was  evident  they  had  lived  there  ter  several 
years  because  the  poplar  and  box  elder  trees  were  quite  large. 
We  found  that  they  lived  on  this  ranch  the  year  around  and 
owned  more  land  than  any  other  family  in  Wheeler  County. 
We  had  a  happy  day,  so  unusual  and  happy  that  I  have  re¬ 
membered  it  distinctly  all  these  years. 

The  three  weeks  passed  all  too  soon,  and  Uncle  Will  and 
his  family  returned  home.  By  the  end  of  September  the  days 
were  short  and  the  nights  were  often  very  cold.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  my  mother  thought  it  best  to  take  me  down  to  Hastings, 
where  my  grandfather  Fyffe  and  his  daughters  had  settled 
the  previous  year.  I  stayed  in  Hastings  until  Aunt  Alice  and 
Mother,  having  remained  the  required  six  months  and  paid 
$1.25  an  acre,  were  given  deeds  to  their  land.  Aunt  Alice  sold 
her  land  within  a  few  years,  for  about  $1,000.  Mother  kept  hers 
until  1913  or  1914,  when  she  sold  it  for  about  $2,000. 
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On  our  return  to  Normal,  with  Aunt  Rachel  married  and 
gone,  and  Aunt  Ellen  teaching  in  Magnolia,  the  family  seemed 
small  However,  Uncle  Henry's  and  Aunt  Eliza's  families  were 
unchanged,  and  there  was  plenty  going  on.  Uncle  Will,  who 
had  always  spent  a  part  of  each  evening  at  Grandmother  Fell's 
continued  to  come  regularly  to  the  new  place.  He  had  taken 
the  leading  part  in  its  building,  and  was  much  interested  in 
every  detail  of  its  development.  He  once  told  me  that  the 
hour  or  so  spent  regularly  each  evening  with  this  interesting 
and  jolly  family  circle  was  a  never  ending  source  of  pleasure 
to  him.  I  know  that  his  contribution  to  the  merriment  was  very 
considerable,  for  he  was  a  most  interesting  and  witty  man. 
Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Frank  came  frequently,  but  seldom 
evenings,  for  Uncle  Henry  was  part  owner  and  manager  of 
the  Durley  theater,  (a  great  institution  in  Bloomington,  in  fact 
in  McLean  County),  and  he  was  needed  mere.  Road  shows 
were  frequent  and  good  in  those  days.  Booth  &  Barrett,  Lil¬ 
lian  Russell,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Richard  Mansfield,  the  Haverly 
Minstrels,  and  many  other  first-class  artists  played  more  than 
once  in  this  theater,  and  we  eight  cousins  heard  some,  if  not 
all,  of  them. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Uncle  Henry  was  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  to  managing  a  theater;  he  was  well 
read  and  had  excellent  taste.  He  was  a  very  fine  looking  man, 
immaculately  dressed  and  almost  always  wore  a  flower  in 
his  button  hole.  In  Normal  he  had  an  extensive  and  well- 
cared-for  flower  garden.  He  was  an  admirer  of  fine  horses, 
and  I  recall  the  beautiful  roan  horse,  called  Koko,  drawing 
the  smart  open  buggy  he  drove.  He  was  popular  with  all, 
but  especially  with  young  men  and  women.  Needless  to  say, 
he  knew  well  all  the  great  actors,  actresses,  and  showmen  of 
his  day.  In  addition  to  the  Durley  Theater,  he  and  his  part¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Tillotson,  had  a  large  insurance  business. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  continued  their  busy  lives. 
However,  owing  to  their  advancing  years,  they  slowed  down 
somewhat.  Grandfather  continued  to  take  active  interest  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  I.S.N.U.,  meeting  frequently  with  the 
directors,  and  called  in  conference  by  the  President  on  many 
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occasions.  He  and  Grandmother  were  also  active  in  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  church.  They  and  their  children  seldom  missed  the 
morning  service,  and  I  have  very  vivid  memories  of  the  church 
suppers.  Grandmother,  Aunt  Eliza,  Aunt  Frank,  and  Mother 
not  only  helped  with  these  suppers,  but  were  most  generous 
in  their  contributions  of  food. 

The  new  house  continued  to  be  the  scene  for  social  gath¬ 
erings  in  Normal,  and  was  also  the  favorite  gathering  place 
for  my  numerous  great  aunts  and  uncles  and  their  large  fam¬ 
ilies  who  lived  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  Bloomington  on 
extensive  and  beautiful  farms. 

In  1886  Grandfather  had  a  very  severe  case  of  pneumonia, 
and  for  days  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  recover.  In 
fact,  he  never  really  did  regain  his  strength.  Soon  after  the 
new  year  he  and  Grandmother  planned  to  spend  a  winter  in 
California,  and  all  the  preparations  were  made.  Mother  had 
had  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  made  for  Grandfather  as  a  surprise. 
He  had  business  which  kept  him  in  Chicago  for  several  days. 
On  his  return  home  he  told  us  that  walking  along  Clark  Street 
he  had  not  noticed  that  a  man-hole  in  the  sidewalk  used  for 
dumping  coal  was  open.  He  fell  into  this  but  was  not  hurt, 
only  stunned.  Whether  this  accident  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  last  illness  we  shall  never  know.  The  trip  to  California 
had  to  be  given  up,  for  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  far  from 
well. 

One  evening  late  in  February  coming  upstairs  he  entered 
my  room  where  I  was  studying.  He  had  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  my  school  work.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  study¬ 
ing  and  I  told  him  I  was  reading  Wordsworth's  "Intimations 
of  Immortality."  He  sat  down  and  asked  me  to  read  some  of 
it  to  him,  and  of  course  I  gladly  did.  At  its  conclusion  he  said, 
"You  must  memorize  some,  if  not  all,  of  this  beautiful  poem." 
Then,  kissing  me  good  night,  he  went  off  to  bed. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  went  downstairs.  Our  old  family 
doctor,  Elder,  was  not  surprised  when  he  came  the  next  day 
to  find  that  Grandfather  was  losing  ground  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  he  would  never  recover.  My  cousins,  Bert 
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and  Helen,  Hester  and  Mamie,  who  were  attending  Dean 
Academy  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  were  notified  of  Grand¬ 
father's  serious  illness  and  told  to  come  home,  as  were  also 
Aunt  Rachel  and  Uncle  Arthur  from  their  home  in  Missouri. 
Before  any  of  them  could  reach  Normal,  Grandfather  entered 
into  a  coma.  Only  once  in  four  days  did  he  regain  conscious¬ 
ness.  Then  he  said  quite  plainly:  "Mother."  He  always  called 
Grandmother,  "Mother."  But  before  she  could  reach  his  bed¬ 
side  he  was  gone.  I  can  never  forget  the  hours  that  Bert  sat 
by  his  side  refusing  to  leave  in  the  hope  that  Grandfather 
would  once  more  speak  to  him. 

Miss  Morehouse,  who  probably  knew  from  the  immediate 
family,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  death:  "The  family 
physician  in  consultation  with  others  pronounced  it  a  case 
of  anemia  of  the  brain.  For  a  week  he  lav  in  a  comatose  sleep. 
Rousing  himself  finally,  he  spoke  to  members  of  the  family, 
and  repeated  part  of  Pope's  'Universal  Prayer,'  a  favorite 
poem.  His  death  occurred  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
February  25,  1887." 

All  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  family  were  there.  I 
remember  Grandmother  turning  to  Jessie  and  me  and  saying: 
"You  go  down  to  Uncle  Kersey  Fell's  and  tell  them  Grand¬ 
father  has  gone." 

In  looking  over  the  newspaper  accounts  of  my  Grand¬ 
father's  death,  which  my  mother  carefully  preserved  and 
pasted  into  a  book,  I  find  column  after  column  in  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  papers  and  also  many  of  those  published  in  Chicago 
and  other  towns  in  Illinois.  He  was,  as  you  know,  widely  be¬ 
loved  not  only  by  those  who  knew  him,  but  also  by  many 
who  knew  him  only  through  his  good  works.  The  funeral 
service  was  held  in  the  large  assembly  room  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  University.  The  newspapers  say  that  1600  people  were 
seated  there,  and  the  aisles  and  adjoining  halls  filled  with 
people  standing.  The  service  was  a  comparatively  simple 
one.  The  minister  and  choir  from  the  Unitarian  church  took 
part,  while  the  sermon  or  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Edwards,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Fell  family. 
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The  funeral  cortege  extended  from  the  University  Building 
to  the  Wesleyan  University,  something  over  a  mile,  and  as  it 
wound  slowly  down  the  main  street  of  Bloomington,  flags  were 
flying  at  half  mast  and  people  were  gathered  on  the  sides  of 
the  street.  Grandfather  had  selected  a  lot  in  Greenwood  ceme¬ 
tery  before  he  left  to  meet  my  mother  in  St.  Louis  returning 
with  Father's  body.  His  was  the  first  grave,  and  Grandfather's 
was  the  second.  Here  we  laid  him  to  rest  under  an  elm  tree 
which  he  himself  had  set  out  near  my  father's  grave. 

*  *  *  * 

How  sad  and  lonely  we  all  felt  for  months  and  years!  In¬ 
deed,  none  of  us  could  ever  recover  the  old,  happy  days  of 
childhood. 

The  four  cousins  returned  to  Dean  Academy  to  continue 
their  studies.  Bertha  wem  uj  iiit?  convent  scnooi  in 

Bloomington,  Harry  and  his  young  wife,  Minnie  Franklin,  to 
their  home  cut  in  Kansas,  Jessie  and  I  back  to  the  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School. 

Some  time  later  Aunt  Fannie  and  Helen  spent  a  year  or 
more  in  Europe.  Aunt  Fannie's  letters  to  me  were  the  first 
I  had  ever  received  from  a  foreign  country.  A  few  years  later 
several  other  members  of  the  family  went  abroad  until  we 
became  known  as  a  family  of  travelers. 

V/hile  Aunt  Fannie  and  Helen  were  in  Europe,  Aunt  Alice 
was  pursuing  her  study  of  painting  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  So  you  see,  of  that  once  large  family,  only  Grandmother, 
Mother,  and  I  were  left  in  Normal,  Uncle  Will  having  moved 
to  Bloomington  and  Uncle  Henry  to  Chicago.  "While  we  con¬ 
tinued  the  custom  of  celebrating  together  the  three  great  holi¬ 
days,  and  on  many  other  occasions  met  as  a  united  family,  the 
close  circle  was  no  more. 
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AUNT  RACHEL  AND  UNCLE  ARTHUR 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  record  in  a  family  book,  such  as  this, 
an  account  of  notable  and  heroic  relatives  whose  lives  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  As  the  years  slip  by  so  fast  and 
irrevocably  people  are  forgotten  unless  they  are  famous. 

I  have  told  you  about  Aunt  Rachel's  marriage  to  Uncle 
Arthur  in  August,  1884,  when  Mother  and  Aunt  Alice  and  I 
came  from  Nebraska  to  be  with  the  family  and  a  few  friends 
.for  that  occasion. 

They  began  their  lives  as  teachers.  Uncle  Arthur  was  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  rather  small  towns  in  Missouri  and  Aunt  Rachel  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  all  his  work.  Four  children  were  born  to  them, 
George  who  lived  just  three  months,  Margaret  who  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  three  years.  lesse  Fell  wa s  bom  in  1887, 
a  few  months  after  Grandfather's  death,  and  Harold  came  two 
years  later. 

The  little  family  moved  quite  often,  always  to  a  larger 
place  and  always  much  interested  in  each  community,  striving 
for  better  schools  and  better  environment  for  all  children. 

After  several  years  they  settled  in  Peoria  as  Uncle  Arthur 
had  accepted  a  good  position  with  "The  International  Busi¬ 
ness  School"  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

In  1908  they  were  visiting  the  family  in  Normal.  Harold 
was  a  Senior  in  the  High  School.  He  was  interested  in  Athletics 
and  especially  basketball.  While  playing  a  game  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  he  was  severely  injured  and  was  immediately  taken 
to  the  Brokaw  Hospital  where  he  died  a  few  days  later — a  very 
fine  and  promising  lad  of  seventeen. 

The  shock  of  his  death  was  so  great  that  it  resulted  in  a 
complete  nervous  breakdown  for  Uncle  Arthur  and  for  more 
than  a  year  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  work.  They  lived 
with  Grandmother  and  the  Aunts  while  Jesse  was  attending 
the  University  of  Illinois.  When  Uncle  Arthur  regained  his 
health  he  was  sent  to  Colorado  Springs  by  the  same  Company. 
Here  they  made  their  home  and  all  went  well  with  them  for 
two  short  years.  At  the  end  of  Jesse's  junior  year  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  he  and  his  chum  Robert  Chambers  from  Texas  went 
out  to  spend  their  vacation  with  Aunt  Rachel  and  Uncle  Arthur. 
The  four  took  long  hikes  together,  Uncle  Arthur  with  his  cam¬ 
era,  Aunt  Rachel  with  her  long  tin  botany  bag  searching  for 
rare  flowers  and  grasses,  the  boys  carrying  the  lunch  baskets. 


On  the  morning  of  July  the  tenth,  1910,  the  boys  said  they 
were  leaving  early  to  climb  Pike's  Peak  or  as  far  as  they  could 
get.  When  they  did  not  return  little  was  thought  of  it  because 
they  felt  sure  Jesse  and  Bob  had  decided  to  stay  over  night 
at  one  of  the  Rest  Stations  and  would  be  back  the  next  day. 
When  they  did  not  get  back,  Uncle  Arthur  went  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  consult  with  the  Director  who  at  once  got  together  a 
rescue  party  and  set  off  to  find  the  missing  boys.  After  an  all 
night  search  they  were  found  in  the  late  afternoon  sitting  side 
^y  side  under  a  giant  pine  Let  lifeless — u  waich  in  Jesse  s 
pocket  had  stopped  a  little  before  12  o'clock,  whether  that  day 
or  the  day  before  could  not  be  determined.  On  inquiry  it  was 
learned  a  severe  electric  storm  had  occurred  and  undoubtedly 
they  had  taken  refuge  under  a  tree.  The  searching  party  bore 
the  two  bodies  down  the  mountain  to  the  grief  stricken  parents. 
We  were  notified  by  telephone  and  taking  you  with  us  left 
for  the  old  home  to  be  there  when  Uncle  Arthur  and  Aunt 
Rachel  arrived.  They  never  returned  to  Colorado.  They  stayed 
with  Aunt  Fannie  and  Aunt  Alice  trying  to  decide  what  to  do 
now  they  were  bereft  of  their  four  children.  As  we  all  know 
work  is  the  best  steadier  of  shattered  nerves  and  brings  solace 
to  grief  so  these  two  remarkable  people  made  up  their  minds 
to  continue  with  the  Business  School  but  to  ask  for  a  change 
in  territory.  This  was  granted  almost  at  once  and  they  set  off 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  This  assignment  included  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Arizona  and  Utah.  Aunt  Rachel  took  with  her  Botany 
books  and  papers  and  the  Botany-tin  which  we  all  remem¬ 
bered  from  the  time  her  oldest  and  youngest  nephews  or  nieces 
could  remember  anything.  We  seemed  to  associate  our  dearly 
beloved  Aunt  with  that  long  rounded  tin  box  with  a  leather 
strap  which  she  carried  over  her  shoulder. 

The  two  made  friends  wherever  they  went  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  friends  in  many  places  in  this  semi-arid 
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territory.  Aunt  Rachel  decided  to  concentrate  on  finding  as 
many  native  grasses  as  possible;  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
rare  collections  for  Botanists. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  she  met  a  man  who  was  sent  out  there 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington  to  do  just  such  a 
piece  of  work  as  Aunt  Rachel  was  doing.  They  had  many  talks 
and  she  showed  him  her  collection.  In  it  he  found  several 
specimens  which  he  said  had  never  been  found  before.  She 
gave  him  those  and  they  are  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
One  vacation  they  spent  in  Mexico  and  brought  home  not  only 
beautifully  mounted  flowers  and  ferns  and  grasses  but  very 
fine  kodak  pictures.  In  spite  of  this  kind  of  work  and  travel 
they  could  not  quite  adjust  themselves  to  the  loss  of  Jesse  and 
Harold,  so  young  and  promising! 

Aunt  Rachel,  many  years  later,  told  me  she  could  not  tell 
when  and  why  they  made  up  their  minds  to  go  home  to  Normal 
and  there  to  decide  to  take  a  short  course  in  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  At  this  time  they  were  about  58 
years  old.  Their  idea  was  to  take  the  course  on  Dairying  and 
poultry  raising  and  when  this  was  accomplished  to  buy  in 
Virginia  a  run  down  farm.  On  the  completion  of  their  studies 
they — and  I  suppose  everyone  who  was  in  the  University — 
were  surprised  they  had  the  two  highest  grades  given  that 
year.  The  leading  newspaper  in  St.  Louis — The  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat — sent  a  reporter  to  the  University  to  take  a  picture  of  this 
remarkable  couple — and  write  an  article  about  them. 

Some  years  previous  to  this  time  John  D.  Rockefeller  had 
established  a  Fund  to  encourage  agriculture  in  the  south  by 
means  of  better  and  wider  education — a  difficult  enough  un¬ 
dertaking  but  which  was  already  producing  some  good  results. 
Aunt  Rachel  and  Uncle  Arthur  set  out  soon  after  finishing  their 
courses  for  Richmond,  Va.,  to  see  if  they  could  find  a  suitable 
farm  to  try  their  hands  in  an  absolutely  new  profession.  In 
some  way  they  found  themselves  in  Farmville,  Va.,  which  they 
liked — possibly  because  of  the  name.  Many  run  down  farms 
were  shown  them  but  finally  one  which  seemed  to  them  almost 
ideal.  A  farm  of  140  acres  with  a  fine  old  brick  and  frame 
house  built  in  1812 — a  cluster  of  barns  and  sheds  built  of  logs 
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and  a  few  shanties  once  occupied  by  slaves — several  plowed 
fields  and — the  glory  of  the  place — a  beautiful  grove  of  fine 
pine  trees.  They  paid  for  it  in  cash — about  $5,000,  and  the 
farm  was  theirs.  No  one  can  estimate  the  long  hard  hours  the 
two,  with  the  aid  of  an  old  negro  woman  servant  and  one  or 
two  men,  put  into  the  resurrection  of  this  place.  When  you 
and  I  were  there  in  the  summer  of  1917  we  saw  small  fields 
of  com  and  wheat  and  oats,  a  small  herd  of  fine  looking  cows, 
chicken-houses  and  runs  with  many,  many  fine  fowls — some 
guineas.  Aunt  Rachel  was  soon  sending  weekly  to  Richmond 
and  Washington  guaranteed  fresh  eggs  and  dressed  chickens 
and  guineas.  They  both  worked  from  dawn  to  dark.  The 
house  looked  well  cared  for  and  attractive  and  best  of  all, 
homelike. 

’the  tirst  World  War  was  on  and  our  Government  wus  cull¬ 
ing  for  farm  products  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to  feed  the  armies 
and  starving  people.  Then  in  April,  1917,  the  U.  S.  declared 
war  on  Germany  and  more  food  was  needed  to  feed  our  own 
soldiers  and  sailors.  One  day  a  man  called  on  Uncle  Arthur 
who  said  he  represented  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  was  in  search  of  someone  who  owned  a  farm  and  was 
qualified  to  go  through  the  state  talking  and  encouraging 
farmers  to  raise  more  crops  and  furnish  more  poultry  and  eggs 
and  butter. 

The  Rockefeller  representative  must  have  been  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  looks  of  this  farm  and  more  so  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  cultured  couple  who  owned  it,  for  within  a  short 
time  Uncle  Arthur  was  engaged  to  spend  all  his  time  in  this 
new  educational  undertaking.  Aunt  Rachel  was  fully  compe¬ 
tent  to  manage  the  farm — but  this  arrangement  did  not  last 
many  months.  As  scon  as  the  head  of  the  agriculture  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Virginia — at  Blacksburg — heard  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Treakle  and  communicated  with  the 
President,  Uncle  Arthur  was  engaged  to  build  up  the  Poultry 
department  with  Aunt  Rachel  as  his  Assistant. 

The  farm  was  rented  and  they  moved  to  Blacksburg  where 
they  spent  six  happy  and  very  successful  years.  In  those  years 
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their  department  grew  and  flourished.  Countless  men  and 
women  were  taught  how  to  produce  better  chickens  and  eggs 
which  in  turn  gave  them  a  source  of  increasing  income,  able 
to  pay  more  taxes  which  meant  better  schools  and  so  fulfilled 
to  a  marked  extent  Rockefeller's  dream  of  a  more  prosperous 
South. 

Uncle  Arthur  died  in  the  Autumn  of  1924.  After  a  few 
months  (which  Aunt  Rachel  spent  with  us),  she  was  called 
back  to  Blacksburg  to  her  old  position  as  Assistant  to  the 
successor  of  her  husband  and  remained  there  for  three  years — 
when  she  went  to  California  to  live  with  Aunt  Fannie. 


How  few  families  can  claim  such  an  Aunt  and  Uncle! 
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The  following  account  of  my  four  years  at  Stanford  was 
published  in  an  attractive  brochure  and  distributed  at  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  "Pioneer  Class"  on  }une  16,  1945.  It  is 
here  reprinted  from  the  original  type. 


Dear  Charlie  Field: 

In  your  letter  summoning  1  ME  E10NEER  CLASS 
to  its  fiftieth  anniversary  you  suggest  that  1  either  come  or 
send  a  message.  This  is  my  response.  It  is  taken  from  a 
hook  to  he  privately  printed,  written  very  informally  at  the 
insistence  of  my  son  Rev.  Robert  Dale  Richardson  of  Medford, 
Mass,  and  addressed  to  him. 

I  know  that  under  your  guidance  the  reunion  will 
he  a  great  success. 

Harriet  J.  Fyffe. 

(Airs.  Emmet  L.  Richardson ) 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

June  1,  1943. 
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I  CHOSE  STANFORD 


1891  —  1895 

J  N  the  summer  of  1891  at  my  home  in  Normal,  Illi¬ 
nois,  I  had  been  duly  accepted  by  Vassar  and  had 
made  my  plans  to  enter  in  September.  A  Mr.  Hayes, 
my  instructor  in  Physics  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  asked  me  where  I  was  going  to  college. 
"Why  Vassar?"  he  said.  "If  I  were  you  and  could 
afford  the  travel  expense,  I  should  certainly  go  to 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University."  I  replied,  "I  have 
never  heard  of  that  University.  Where  is  it?" 

He  handed  me  two  slim  circulars  of  nineteen  pages 
each  and  I  was  soon  seated  under  a  tree  on  the  campus 
ot  the  Mormai  School  devouring  the  mtormation  they 
contained.  I  rose  full  of  enthusiasm  and  determination 
to  attend  Stanford,  and  easily  overcoming  some  slight 
opposition  of  my  family,  in  September  my  mother  and 
I  left  for  the  golden  goal.  At  Denver  I  saw  a  mountain 
for  the  first  time,  at  Pocatello  the  long  rows  of  saloons 
were  a  novel  sight  and  a  small  steamer  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  enabled  me  to  see  Indians  spearing  salmon  near 
the  rapids.  Through  the  portal  of  the  Golden  Gate  our 
boat  passed  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  awe-in¬ 
spiring  beauty  of  San  Francisco  Bay  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  dotted  with  islands.  After  a  few  ex¬ 
citing  days  in  San  Francisco,  we  went  to  Menlo  Park. 

Menlo  Park  in  those  days  consisted  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  large  estates,  among  them  the  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins',  the  Crockers',  the  Fairs',  the  Huntingtons',  and 
largest  and  finest  of  all,  Senator  Leland  Stanford's. 
The  first  things  that  really  impressed  me  were  the  tre¬ 
mendous  live-oak  and  white-oak  trees.  Not  even  in 
England  are  they  as  large. 

In  1891  the  town  of  Palo  Alto  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  founders  of  Stanford  University. 
We  took  an  omnibus  at  the  station  in  Menlo  Park  for 
the  University,  about  two  miles  away,  nearer  the 
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foothills.  The  dust  was  several  inches  deep,  the  hills 
and  mountains  were  brown.  Only  the  trees  were 
green,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  at  my  first  glimpse  of  the  country.  Later, 
after  the  rains,  when  the  hills  and  mountains  were 
beautifully  green,  it  was  all  that  my  imagination  had 
pictured. 

In  1891  only  the  inner  Quadrangle  was  complete 
and  several  of  the  engineering  buildings,  which  were 
placed  some  distance  beyond.  The  well  known  Boston 
architect,  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  a  disciple  of  Henry 
Hobbs  Richardson,  planned  the  buildings.  Before 
starting  on  plans  he  had  spent  several  months  visiting 
all  the  Spanish  missions  in  California.  Many  of  them 
were  in  ruins;  others,  like  Santa  Barbara  and  Carmel, 
in  good  condition  and  occupied.  Under  the  influence 
and  inspiration  of  these  fine  old  missions,  he  designed 
the  buildings  for  Stanford,  and  personally  superin¬ 
tended  the  erection  of  the  Inner  Quad.  After  my  time 
the  Outer  Quad  was  built,  conforming  to  the  plans 
drawn  by  Mr.  Coolidge. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  style  of  architecture  better 
adapted  to  this  environment.  It  fits  so  perfectly  that 
even  in  those  very  first  days  before  the  landscaping 
had  time  to  soften  the  newness  of  the  buildings  they 
seemed  to  belong  to  mountains  and  valley.  Dr.  Jordan 
pictured  it  so  beautifully  that  I  shall  quote  him.  "The 
warm  sunny  walls  and  the  red  tiled  roofs  contrasting 
finely  with  our  deep  blue  sky,  blend  into  the  tawny 
hues  of  the  California  summer,  while  in  winter  they 
stand  out  effectively  against  the  green  foothills  and 
farther  mass  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  In  the  courts  and 
arcades  resides  a  special  charm,  peculiarly  compelling 
at  sunset  or  illumined  by  the  moon  —  reputed  to  be 
bigger  here  than  in  the  disillusioned  east."*  An 
avenue  one  mile  long  lined  with  several  varieties  of 
palms  leads  from  the  station  of  Palo  Alto  through  an 
extensive  arboretum  to  the  entrance  of  the  Quadrangle. 

‘From  "The  Days  of  A  Man,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan. 
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The  name  Palo  Alto  —  meaning  high  tree  —  from 
which  the  town  of  Palo  Alto  takes  its  name,  was  given 
many  years  ago  by  a  Spanish  missionary  to  two  tall 
sequoia  trees,  one  of  which  is  still  standing  near  the 
railroad,  almost  midway  between  Pale  Alto  and  Menlo 
Park.  It  is  950  years  old,  over  100  feet  tall  and  meas¬ 
ures  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Palo  Alto  ranch  was  bought  by  Senator  Stan¬ 
ford  in  1870.  It  was  made  up  of  several  large  grants 
of  land  originally  made  by  Spain  to  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  and  to  early  settlers.  The  original  "Deed  of  Gift" 
of  8,600  acres  was  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
"the  inalienable  property  of  the  university."  These 
8,600  acres  formed  the  campus  of  Stanford  University 
-  surelv  auite  birr  PrmnnVl  tr\  rri  froo  /-sir 

ploration  and  pleasure  to  the  students  and  faculty 
which  took  possession  in  1891! 

The  day  we  first  saw  the  Quadrangle,  with  the 
foot-hills  just  beyond,  there  were  twenty  or  thirty 
Chinamen  weeding  a  large  oval  lawn,  beautifully 
green  —  like  a  fine  velvet  carpet  —  at  the  entrance  to 
the  soft,  yellow  sandstone  buildings.  They  were  jab¬ 
bering  away  like  a  flock  of  blackbirds  as  they  worked. 
The  whole  picture  was  such  an  unfamiliar  sight  that 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream-world. 

We  went  directly  to  the  registrar's  office  where  we 
were  very  warmly  received,  and  I  was  assigned  to 
a  room  in  the  women's  dormitory,  Roble  Hall.  Mother 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
nando  Sanford.  He  was  the  head  of  the  department 
of  physics,  having  been  a  graduate  student  for  a  year 
in  Berlin  under  the  famous  Von  Helmholst.  Professor 
Sanford  had  formerly  taught  at  Lake  Forest  College, 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Sanford  was  very  homesick,  and  she  was 
so  glad  to  see  someone  from  Illinois  that  she  asked 
Mother  to  live  with  them.  Of  course  we  had  expected 
there  would  be  at  least  a  boarding  place  in  Menlo 
Park  where  mother  could  live,  but  we  soon  found  there 
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was  no  such  thing  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose.  So  it  was  very  fortunate  that  the  Sanfords  wanted 
her  to  live  with  them. 

While  the  Quadrangle  was  complete  and  fully  fur¬ 
nished,  the  "Professor's  Row,"  as  it  was  known  in  those 
days,  had  enough  houses  to  accommodate  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  but  hardly  one  of  them  was  completely  ready 
for  occupancy.  Charles  K.  Field,  whom  the  radio 
world  has  known  and  loved  as  "Cheerio,"  wrote  a 
little  doggerel  which  appeared  in  the  first  annual, 
the  "Stanford  Quad,"  published  in  1894,  which  quite 
aptly  describes  housing  conditions  at  this  time. 

PIONEERING  IN  THE  ROW 

No  rug,  no  dish,  no  bed, 

No  water  and  no  light: 

No  soap,  of  course  no  towels, 

No  furniture  in  sight; 

No  Chinaman  and  no  cook  supplied, 

No  hammer,  hatchet,  nails, 

No  pictures,  books,  no  music  — 

Ah,  yes,  the  pussy  wails, 

No  food,  but  crackers;  friends  to  tea. 

No  ice,  nowhere  to  go; 

But,  Oh,  the  fun  that  we  did  have, 

Pioneering  in  the  row. 

Roble  Hall  was  furnished,  but  no  cooks  had  yet 
appeared.  So  the  girls  living  there,  perhaps  eighty  or 
more,  had  to  eat  at  Encina  Hall,  the  men's  dormitory, 
where  your  father  was  living.  This  is  what  Charlie 
Field  says  of  us: 

FIRST  ARRIVALS  AT  ROBLE 

We  ate  at  Encina, 

We  longed  for  the  best, 

We  scolded  the  busman 
For  packages  lost. 

We  washed  in  a  bucket, 

The  hallways  we'd  roam, 

We  frowned  at  our  roommates, 

We  cried  to  be  home. 

Though  the  light  should  be  better, 

The  water  be  cleaner, 

We  "recall  our  advantages," 

For  we  ate  at  Encina. 

However,  we  did  not  have  long  to  enjoy  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  boys  and  board  at  Encina,  because  the 
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Chinese  cooks  arrived  and  were  soon  providing  good 
food  for  us  at  Roble.  It  was  certainly  two  weeks,  may¬ 
be  longer,  before  the  electric  lights  were  in  use,  during 
which  time  we  used  candles.  The  water  for  bathing 
was  as  yellow  as  saffron,  from  a  new  lake  which  had 
been  recently  built  to  impound  the  water.  This  was 
another  detail  of  pioneering,  entitling  that  first  class 
entering  Stanford  as  freshmen  to  be  known  as  the 
"Pioneer  Class".  Its  most  illustrious  alumnus  was  to 
become  United  States  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  in  these  days  was  a  very,  very  serious 
young  man,  earning  his  way  through  college  and  hav¬ 
ing  little  time  or  inclination  to  join  in  the  social  life 
of  the  University,  simple  as  it  was.  I  doubt  whether 
he  even  knew  how  to  dance.  Your  father's  intimate 
friend,  John  Newsom,  who  entered  Stanford  as  a  grad¬ 
uate  student,  knew  Mr.  Hoover  well,  as  he  was  an  in¬ 
structor  in  Geology  and  Hoover  was  his  prize  student. 
In  my  second  year,  fohn  took  upon  himself  the  duty 
of  keeping  track  of  me  and  reporting  to  your  father 
occasionally.  He  would  often  tramp  over  to  the  Theta 
house  in  Mayfield  to  spend  the  evening  with  me  and 
any  of  the  other  girls  who  were  free  for  conversation 
and  fun.  More  than  once  he  would  say,  "Harriet,  why 
do  you  and  your  friends  waste  time  on  these  beys  who 
shine  in  society  and  dance  well?  You  should  be  mak¬ 
ing  up  to  Herbert  Hoover.  He  is  going  to  be  rich  and 
illustrious  one  of  these  days." 

My  room  on  the  third  floor  of  Roble  Hall  was  plainly 
furnished,  and  in  order  to  make  it  look  like  home  I 
bought  curtains,  and  some  bright  chintz  to  cover  the 
bed.  But  all  of  the  girls  were  provided  with  the  most 
beautiful  white  blankets  I  have  ever  seen.  The  wooi 
came  from  sheep  raised  on  one  of  the  Stanford  ranch¬ 
es,  and  the  blankets  were  bound  with  blue  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  In  the  center  of  each  blanket  in  blue  wa s  a  round 
monogram  with  the  initials  "L.SJr.U.". 

Much  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  my  roommate  was 
a  former  Bloomington  girl  whom  1  knew  slightly,  Seba 
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Moulton.  Her  brother,  Will,  and  I  had  graduated  from 
the  same  high  school  class.  Seba  and  I  were  only  too 
glad  to  be  assigned  the  same  room  and  we  spent  a 
very  happy  year  together. 

I  must  tell  you  a  funny  experience  that  has  furnished 
a  good  story  ever  since.  All  my  family  were  Unitarians, 
and  in  those  days  we  were  looked  upon  as  queer, 
if  not  actually  religious  outcasts.  Seba  belonged  to 
the  aristocratic  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bloom¬ 
ington.  1  observed  that  each  night  before  going  to  bed 
she  read  for  a  moment  from  the  Bible,  and  then  knelt 
by  her  bedside  for  prayer,  while  she  observed  that  I 
tumbled  into  bed  without  reading  and  probably  with¬ 
out  prayer.  Finally  my  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me 
and  I  asked  her  what  she  could  find  in  the  Bible  to 
read  in  so  short  a  time.  She  told  me  that  she  had  been 
taught  to  read  one  verse  from  the  Bible  every  night. 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "does  every  verse  in  the  Bible 
really  say  enough  to  make  it  worth  reading?" 

She  responded,  "Probably  not,  but  I  think  that  I 
should  read  it  anyway." 

Then,  not  being  satisfied,  I  went  a  step  further  and 
said:  "If  I  were  going  to  read  the  Bible,  I  should  pick 
out  a  chapter  that  was  really  fine,  which  contained, 
if  possible,  28,  29,  30,  or  31  verses.  I  should  then  read 
all  that  Chapter  and  let  it  do  for  a  month." 

Seba  was  so  horrified  at  this  revolutionary  sugges¬ 
tion  that  she  could  not  even  reply,  and  we  went  off  to 
sleep  in  rather  a  tense  atmosphere.  It  was  not  until 
years  later  when  we  both  had  arrived  at  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  religion  that  we  could  recall  this  epi¬ 
sode  and  have  a  good  laugh  over  it. 

Dr.  Jordan,  the  president  of  the  university,  was  known 
in  those  days,  not  so  much  as  the  great  student  and 
educator  that  he  was,  but  as  a  disciple  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  theory  which  was  anathema  to  all  evangelical 
churches.  Some  people  were  so  prejudiced  against  Dr. 
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Jordan  for  his  championing  of  the  Darwinian  theory  that 
they  would  not  think  of  sending  their  children  either 
to  Stanford  or  the  University  of  Indiana,  of  which  he 
had  also  been  president.  However,  we  who  came  to 
know  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  recognized  in  him  a  true 
Christian  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  might  add  that 
his  courses  in  the  evolutionary  theory  were  largely 
attended,  and  if  he  upset  preconceived  ideas  of  re¬ 
ligion,  he  substituted  a  far  broader  and  finer  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  and  religion. 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  STARR  IORDAN 

1910 
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David  Starr  Jordan  was  born  in  New  York  State 
in  1851  and  died  in  his  beautiful  home  near  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Quadrangle  in  September,  1931.  He  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  Cornell  University,  specializing  in 
botany  and  zoology.  Here  he  also  received  his  M.S. 
(Master  of  Science)  and  later  his  Ph.D.,  not  an  hono¬ 
rary  degree,  but  one  he  earned.  While  a  student  of 
science  at  Cornell,  he  met  the  renowned  Louis  Agassiz 
of  Harvard.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Agassiz  had, 
at  the  invitation  of  President  Andrew  D.  White,  become 
visiting  professors  at  Cornell  University,  giving  a  few 
months  of  the  year  to  lecturing,  a  most  fortunate  ar¬ 
rangement  for  this  then  little  known  college.  At  Presi¬ 
dent  White's  suggestion,  Lowell  wrote  the  lines  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  Great  Bell  wrhich  Professor  Comstock 
used  to  ring  every  morning: 

"I  call  as  fly  the  irrevocable  hours, 

Futile  as  air,  yet  strong  as  fate  to  make 
Your  lives  of  sand  or  granite  —  awful  powers: 

Even  as  you  choose,  they  either  give  or  take." 

While  President  of  Indiana  University  he  also  re¬ 
ceived  an  M.D.  degree.  An  educated  man?  Yes,  and 
not  a  ary-as-dust  man,  for  he  was  above  all  a  great 
humanitarian.  All  his  years  of  study  meant  to  him  a 
way  to  build  up  a  finer  and  wiser  race  of  man. 

He  was  very  large,  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  and 
broad  of  shoulders.  Telling  of  a  walking  expedition 
he  had  taken  with  two  friends  in  England  one  sum¬ 
mer,  he  said:  "At  one  time  three  of  us,  A.  M.  Braislin, 
a  divinity  school  student  from  the  university,  six  feet 
five  inches;  Swain  (who  was  head  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  at  Stanford,  President  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  finally,  President  of  Swarthmore  College) 
six  feet,  four  inches  and  robust  in  proportion;  and  I, 
a  modest  six  feet,  two  inches,  walked  from  Dover  to 
Canterbury.  V/e  made  some  impression  on  the  Kentish 
folk.  'Just  look  at  those  men!'  I  heard  one  man  say, 
and  a  child  interested  in  comparative  theology  asked 
her  mother,  'Is  that  man  as  big  as  God?'." 
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Large  oi  stature  and  large  in  vision  and  under¬ 
standing,  he  was  a  man  to  be  looked  up  to  by  students, 
but  never  to  be  feared,  for  as  I  knew  him  he  was  very 
kindly  and  approachable.  Some  of  his  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  were  spent  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin  and  old  Lom¬ 
bard  College  in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

It  was  while  he  was  teaching  here  that  Professor 
Agassiz  invited  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  a  small 
group  of  hand-picked  students  in  his  proposed  "sum¬ 
mer  school  of  science."  This  was  located  on  a  small 
island  off  the  heel  of  Cape  Cod,  called  Penikese.  Of 
Agassiz  in  that  first  summer  school  Dr.  Jordan  writes: 
"A  deep  religious  feeling  permeated  his  whole  dis¬ 
course,  for  in  each  natural  object  he  saw  'a  thought 

of  Ond'  whir'h  cturlont  nnny  SCOTC  h  \  1  /'XTI  +Vi  1  r-<  v 

over  again." 

In  1885  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Indiana 
University  at  Bloomington,  the  youngest  college  presi¬ 
dent  up  to  that  time.  During  the  six  years  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  he  became  known  as  an  authority  on  the  fishes 
of  the  United  States  waters,  and,  adding  to  a  modest 
collection  of  specimens  already  in  the  zoological  lab¬ 
oratory  his  own  collection,  many  from  foreign  lands, 
which  he  had  received  in  exchange  for  his  United 
States  specimens,  he  left  a  very  good  collection  when 
he  went  to  Stanford. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison,  Chief 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  fur-seal  and  salmon  in¬ 
vestigation,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  during  which 
evidence  was  collected  showing  that  unlimited  fishing 
of  seal  and  salmon  by  many  nations  threatened  their 
extermination.  On  advice  of  this  committee  a  law  was 
passed  which  practically  put  a  stop  to  fur-seal  fishing 
for  seven  years,  in  order  to  build  up  again  the  vast 
schools  in  the  Pacific  waters  off  our  western  coasts. 
The  salmon  industry  was  restricted  and  supervised 
by  the  United  States  government. 

'The  Story  of  a  Salmon,"  written  by  Dr.  Iordan,  be- 
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came  a  best  seller  of  those  days.  Of  it  he  says:  "This 
has  been  reprinted  more  than  anything  else  from  my 
pen.” 

While  in  Indiana  University  he  took  small  parties 
to  Europe  during  several  summer  vacations.  He  be¬ 
came  quite  a  noted  mountain  climber,  and  in  August, 
1881,  with  two  companions,  made  the  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn.  I  remember  listening  with  rapt  attention 
to  this  lecture  on  "The  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn''  my 
first  year  at  Stanford. 

Having  founded  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University, 
and  with  the  first  buildings  about  completed,  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Stanford  went  east,  to  ask  advice  from  trust 
worthy  sources  as  to  whom  to  select  for  its  president. 
Their  first  choice  was  Andrew  D.  White,  but  as  he  was 
not  willing  to  accept  this  invitation,  they  asked  him 
whom  he  would  consider  the  best  man.  Without  hesi¬ 
tation  he  recommended  Dr.  Jordan.  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Stanford  went  directly  to  Bloomington,  and  after  a 
short  interview,  engaged  Dr.  Jordan  to  come  to 
Stanford. 

Always  an  advocate  of  peace,  Dr.  Jordan  worked 
and  wrote  for  it  with  untiring  energy,  both  before  and 
after  the  World  War.  When,  in  April,  1917,  all  hope 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  was  abandoned,  he  said:  "Our 
country  is  now  at  war  and  the  only  way  is  forward." 

He  didn't  change  his  ideas  about  war,  but  said  in 
this  connection:  "I  would  not  change  one  word  I  have 
said  against  war,  but  that  is  no  longer  an  issue;  we 
must  stand  together  now.”  In  December,  1924,  the 
$25,000.00  prize  offered  by  Raphael  Herrmann  for  the 
best  educational  plan  calculated  to  maintain  peace 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Jordan.  However,  he  predicted  in 
1902  a  world  conflict,  twelve  years  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  World  War.  At  this  time  he  wrote  a  book, 
The  Blood  of  the  Nation”,  in  which  he  contradicted 
the  teachings  of  the  German  Nietzsche;  and  he  wrote 
many  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  on  the  subject 
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of  war  and  peace.  In  1912  "War  and  Waste"  was  pub¬ 
lished,  some  of  it  having  been  printed  before  in  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly"  and  "World's  Work". 

In  October,  1912,  Dr.  Iordan  came  to  Milwaukee  to 
give  the  chief  address  at  the  National  Educational 
Association.  He  was  our  house  guest  for  the  two  days 
he  remained  in  Milwaukee.  We  entertained  nine  of 
our  friends  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor.  All  were  fascin- 


EMMET  L.  RICHARDSON  and 
PRESIDENT  DAVID  STARR  IORDAN 
Milwaukee,  November,  1912 

ated,  listening  to  his  account  of  the  two  years  he 
had  recently  spent  in  Europe  and  Japan.  He  told  us 
that  war  was  in  the  air,  but  he  doubted  whether  there 
would  be  one  because  "the  international  bankers  will 
not  permit  it."  But,  alas,  Dr.  Jordan  proved  to  be  a 
poor  prophet  in  this  instance. 

As  I  have  said,  while  he  did  all  he  could  for  peace 
during  the  years  of  1914,  '15  and  '16,  when  he  found 
that  the  United  States  must  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies, 
he  then  did  all  he  could  by  writing  and  talking  to 
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win  the  war.  As  applicable  today  as  when  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  is  this  paragraph  from  his  autobiography:  "All 
war  is  in  itself  a  confession  of  failure,  and  at  the  end 
its  avowed  purpose  may  be  as  far  from  attainment  as 
at  the  beginning.  Nevertheless  there  were  some  other 
aspects  of  the  matter  not  to  be  overlooked;  true  Peace 
cannot  be  gained  by  lying  down  before  the  aggressor. 
Had  Belgium  surrendered  she  would  have  forfeited 
her  independence.  The  spectacle  of  Germany,  even 
though  bankrupt,  as  the  overlord  of  a  prostrated 
Europe  would  be  intolerable,  and  we  could  not  per¬ 
mit  a  defeat  of  Great  Britain  in  a  struggle  in  which 
her  part,  despite  sordid  side-currents,  was  essentially 
altruistic  so  far  as  the  people  were  concerned.  It  is 
true  no  doubt  that  of  the  original  warring  nations 
only  Belgium  entered  the  conflict  with  clean  hands, 
but  Germany  began  it." 

UNARMED  AND  UNAFRAID 

O  thou  blest  land,  America! 

I  look  adown  thy  country  side, 

And  in  the  dawning  glow  of  Peace, 

I  see  thy  landscape  glorified. 

Thy  forests  loftier  rear  their  crests, 

Thine  eager  rivers  swifter  flow. 

While  from  thy  hills  of  Hope  and  Faith, 

Thy  cleansing  winds  of  Freedom  blow. 

The  Future  beckons  —  May  it  be 

The  land  where  every  dream  comes  true, 

The  land  in  which  each  humblest  child 
Shall  breathe  as  free  as  I  or  you. 

The  favored  land  of  noble  youth, 

The  land  where  Hatred  dies  away. 

The  land  where  each  may  know  the  truth, 

The  chosen  land  of  liberty. 

Erect,  unarmed  and  unafraid 
Its  children  of  the  future  stand 
With  Peace,  her  sheltering  pinions  spread 
North,  South,  East,  West,  above  our  land. 

O  speed  the  day  when  blood  of  man 
No  more  shall  drench  the  weary  sod, 

When  men  in  brotherhood  shall  stand, 

With  every  child  a  son  of  God. 

When  Peace  with  velvet-sandalled  feet, 

Shall  tread  the  earth  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  peoples  in  the  bond  of  love, 

Shall  lust  for  conquest  never  more. 

Christmas,  1921  David  Starr  Jordan. 
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During  his  long  life  he  made  many  trips  to  foreign 
lands,  visiting  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  He 
could  converse  freely  in  seven  languages,  including 
Japanese  and  Russian.  Widely  known  as  a  scientist 
of  first  rank  and  a  president  of  Indiana  and  Stanford 
Universities,  he  will  be  remembered  longest,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  as  an  advocate  of  a  warless  world. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  we  met  at  that  opening 
day  of  Stanford  October  1,  1891.  It  was  a  glorious 
day,  never  to  be  forgotten.  However,  we  were  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  San  -Francisco  papers  and 
others  in  California  and  the  East  were  very  lukewarm 
in  their  praise  of  Stanford  and  wrote  somewhat  slight¬ 
ingly  of  the  new  university,  being  sure  there  was  little 
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dieted:  "The  marble  halls  of  Stanford  will  be  empty 
of  students.") 

At  a  dinner  in  San  Francisco,  given  by  some  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  University  of  California  for  Dr.  Iordan 
and  his  faculty  of  twenty-six,  just  a  few  days  before  the 
opening,  one  of  the  California  professors  said  that 
there  was  no  need  of  another  university  so  near 
Berkeley  which  then  had  400  students  and  could  count 
on  150  entering  each  year. 

Imagine  then  our  surprise  and  that  of  all  who  had 
been  following  the  fortunes  of  this  newest  university 
during  its  building,  when  an  audience  of  1500,  in¬ 
cluding  the  473  students  who  had  matriculated,  met 
in  the  Quadrangle  formally  to  dedicate  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford,  Jr.  University,  "To  the  youth  of  the  land." 

Registration  day  arrived  and  found  me  at  a  great 
loss  as  to  what  course  I  wished  to  take.  I  remember 
vividly  that  as  I  stood  in  the  registrar's  office  looking 
over  the  courses  of  instruction  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  of  studies  that  interested  me.  It  was  largely  an 
elective  system  at  Stanford  in  those  days.  Turning 
over  the  pages  and  trying  to  figure  out  what  should 
be  my  major  and  minor  courses,  I  became  more  and 
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more  confused.  At  length  I  was  conscious  of  someone 
looking  at  me  and  I  raised  my  eyes  to  see  a  fine-look¬ 
ing,  middle-aged  gentleman. 

He  smiled  and  said,  "Could  I  be  of  any  help  to 
you?" 

Somewhat  startled  I  managed  to  say,  "I'm  not  sure 
just  how  to  make  out  my  program." 

He  then  offered  to  help  me.  I  had  decided  to  major 
in  English,  to  continue  Greek,  and  to  begin  French. 
I  remember  he  asked  me  my  reason  for  majoring  in 
English  and  then  suggested  that  I  take  history  as  a 
major.  I  did  not  v/ish  to,  and  frankly  told  him  so. 
He  then  said:  "Supposing  you  take  a  course  in  ancient 
history,"  and  I,  unsuspecting  that  he  was  a  professor 
of  history,  replied:  "Oh,  but  I've  taken  ancient  history 
in  my  high  school  preparatory  work,"  and  added,  "I 
also  studied  ancient  history  in  a  summer  course  at 
our  old  Illinois  State  Normal  University." 

He  asked  who  had  taught  me,  and  I  gave  him  the 
name  of  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  who  had  given  courses 
in  the  Normal  University  during  two  summer  sessions. 
At  this  he  broke  into  a  broad  grin  and  said,  "If  you 
will  register  in  ancient  history  I  promise  you  I'll  teach 
you  history  as  you  have  never  been  taught  before." 
This  was  almost  my  undoing.  I  was  so  chagrined  and 
mortified  that  I  could  hardly  hold  up  my  head,  but  I 
obeyed  and  elected  ancient  history  as  one  of  my 
freshman  subjects. 

I  was  utterly  miserable  for  the  next  few  days  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  my  first  class  in  this  course.  Had  I 
known  what  was  to  follow,  I  think  I  should  have 
stayed  away.  There  were  about  150  in  this  class 
When  we  were  all  seated,  and  the  room  was  quiet, 
"Professor  George  Eliot  Howard,  (A.B.,  A.M. — Ne¬ 
braska  University,  'Student  of  Jurisprudence  —  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Munich  and  Pans,  1876  -  1878')"  rose  to 
his  feet  and  said:  "Miss  Fifty. " 
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I  did  not  recognize  my  name,  but  Will  Moulton, 
who  sat  next  to  me,  nudged  me  and  said,  "Harriet, 
he  means  you.  You'll  have  to  get  up."  I  dragged  my¬ 
self  up  and  stood  there,  trembling. 

He  then  said:  "Will  you  please  tell  me  the  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  conception  of  the 
Gods?" 

This  question  staggered  me  for  a  moment  and  then, 
thanks  be  to  four  years  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  answered 
as  best  I  could.  He  seemed  to  approve,  for  he  said: 
"That's  good." 

I  found  the  course  very  difficult,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  when  we  had  a  test  examination  I  was  mor¬ 
tified  tn  r<=>r^ive  nnlv  n  "Cl"  on  mv  prrner  T  went  to 
consult  with  Dr.  Howard  and  frankly  told  him  that  I 
was  sorry  I  had  told  him  I  knew  something  about 
ancient  history  because  I  did  not  feel  qualified  to 
continue  his  course. 

He  looked  at  me  kindly  saying:  "Why,  but  you're 
one  of  twenty-five  who  have  even  passed  this  exam¬ 
ination,  thanks  to  your  previous  work  in  history." 

Thus  encouraged,  I  continued  and  not  only  learned 
much,  but  enjoyed  my  work  to  the  fullest  extent.  Years 
later  when  your  father  and  I  were  crossing  the  yard 
at  Harvard,  we  met  Dr.  Howard,  who  was  doing  some 
further  work  there.  I  introduced  him  to  your  father 
and  he  told  this  incident  which  he  said  was  one  of 
his  prize  stories. 

I  seem  to  remember  more  about  the  fun  we  had 
than  the  studying  I  did.  Near  Roble  Hall  was  a  won¬ 
derful  old  oak  tree  with  great  branches,  the  lower 
ones  touching  the  ground.  Six  or  eight  of  us  were  in 
the  habit  of  climbing  the  tree.  Sitting  there  in  the 
evenings,  we  would  sing  college  songs,  all  new  to 
me.  Some  of  the  girls  had  had  a  year  or  more  at 
other  colleges  and  taught  their  repertoire  to  those 
of  us  who  were  freshmen. 
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Within  a  mile  of  the  Quadrangle  were  the  great 
vineyards  of  the  Stanford  Estate,  known  as  "Palo  Alto 
Ranch,"  and  almost  in  the  center  was  the  winery.  The 
grapes  were  ripening  when  the  University  opened  its 
doors,  and  by  October  they  were  in  full  fruit  and 
flavor.  Never  having  seen  any  varieties  except  the 
Concord  and  Delaware,  which  have  comparatively 
small  bunches,  I  was  amazed  at  the  great,  beautiful 
bunches  of  grapes,  some  of  them  weighing  three 
pounds.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  in  the  generosity 
of  their  natures,  made  no  objection  to  the  students 
and  professors  helping  themselves  in  those  first  weeks, 
but  finally  they  were  obliged  to  make  restrictions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  damage  done  to  the  vines;  and  after  that 

- A  ^  ~  ^  ■»  /*•"*'■*  '-Nrm  i  4-4- 
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the  vineyards.  Again  I  shall  quote  Charlie  Field; 

A  RETROSPECT 

Dear  chum  of  mine,  do  you  recall. 

When  college  had  begun, 

The  gladness  of  that  glorious  fall, 

And  how  we  spent  the  "mon"? 

The  days  of  cheer,  the  days  of  beer. 

The  days  of  '91. 

Dear  maid  of  mine,  do  you  recall, 

When  first  my  heart  you  won, 

There  were  no  lights  in  Roble  Hall, 

But,  OH!  such  loads  of  fun? 

The  days  of  dark,  the  days  of  spark, 

The  days  of  '91. 

Dear  Major  Prof,  do  you  recall, 

The  night,  at  set  of  sun, 

We  met,  when  each  had  made  his  haul. 

Where  vineyard  pathways  run? 

The  days  of  scrapes,  the  days  of  grapes, 

The  days  of  '91. 

Dear  college,  one  more  year,  and  all 
The  four  years'  thread  is  spun, 

And  yet  the  follies  I  recall, 

I  would  not  have  undone: 

Those  days  when  youth  came  seeking  truth, 

The  days  of  '91. 

had  not  been  in  Roble  Hall  more  than  a  month 
we  were  treated  to  our  first  earthquake  shock, 
the  native  Californians  assured  us  that  it  was 


We 

when 

While 
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nothing  at  all,  it  seemed  to  most  of  us  that  it  was  a 
rather  terrifying  experience,  although  there  was  no 
harm  done.  We  simply  felt  the  swaying  motion,  while 
bottles  and  some  loose  articles  rattled  around.  The 
next  morning  when  we  gathered  in  the  Quad,  boys  and 
girls  were  all  excitedly  talking  about  the  earthquake, 
and  as  a  result  Henrietta  Stadtmueller  wrote  this  de¬ 
scription  in  verse. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  ROBLE 

Mercy!  horrors! 

Am  I  waking? 

Swaying,  shaking, 

Vases  breaking. 

Wailing,  quaking, 

Maids  come  flocking, 

■  .  L  *_  .J  U  I  V  -.V.Uiv,, 

Cries  of  tremolo  crescendo, 

Mistress  comes  (diminuendo) 

"You  must  be  patient  and  put  up 
With  little  inconveniences, 

Remember  what  has  been  done  for  you,  my  dears, 
Remember  your  advantages.” 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  for  many  years  no 
tuition  was  charged  at  Stanford,  and  for  the  first  four 
years  the  board  and  room  at  both  Roble  and  Encina 
Halls  was  but  $20.00  a  month.  Every  two  weeks  Bert 
Eesler,  later  a  Federal  Judge  in  Duluth,  a  graduate 
student  entering  from  Indiana  University,  would  come 
over  to  Roble  early  in  the  evening  to  collect  board. 
He  sat  at  a  little  table  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  ready 
to  receive  the  $20.00  gold  pieces  that  each  and  every 
one  of  the  girls  had  ready  to  give  him.  In  Illinois  I 
had  never  seen  a  $20.00  gold  piece,  and  it  was  a  fas¬ 
cinating  experience  for  me  first  to  get  the  gold  piece 
from  the  bank  and  then  see  it  added  to  the  little  piles 
that  grew  on  Mr.  Fesler's  table. 

The  days  were  not  nearly  long  enough  to  do  all  the 
studying  required  for  my  Tather  stiff  course  and  also 
the  sightseeing  and  exploring  we  wanted  to  do.  Ev¬ 
erything  was  so  unusual  and  beautiful,  even  the 
names  of  places  suggesting  far  countries  and  romance. 
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Escondite  cottage,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  lived, 
soon  became  known  to  the  students  as  "Frenchman's 
cottage."  It  was  modeled  somewhat  after  the  Petit 
Trianon  at  Versailles. 

A  Frenchman,  Peter  Coutts,  had  come  from  France 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  under  mysterious  circum¬ 
stances.  He  bought  several  thousand  acres  of  land, 
known  as  the  "Mataaero  Ranch,"  later  included  in  the 
Palo  Alto  Ranch.  Coutts  became  a  very  romantic  fig¬ 
ure  to  us,  and  all  sorts  of  stories  were  circulated  about 
him.  His  house  was  French,  not  like  a  California  or 
American  house.  He  built  a  lake  back  in  the  foothills 
with  an  island  in  it,  and  a  large  brick  tower,  partly 
in  ruins  in  my  time.  It  was  said  an  underground  tun¬ 
nel  led  from  this  tower  to  his  house.  Escondite.  Fine 
bams  and  paddocks  were  still  in  fair  condition,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  man  of  means. 

My  fondest  recollection  of  the  first  spring  months 
at  Stanford  is  of  the  innumerable  times  your  father 
and  I  walked  over  to  Frenchman's  Lake.  The  fields 
on  the  hillsides  were  carpeted  with  golden  poppies, 
deep  blue  lupin,  and  small  wild  pansies.  Here  we 
would  sit  for  hours,  interested  in  each  other  and 
happy  beyond  words.  Then  there  was  Cedro  Cottage 
on  the  banks  of  the  San-Francisquito  Creek,  a  merry 
stream  bubbling  along  from  the  mountains  and  hills 
to  empty  itself  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  was  in 
the  rainy  season;  at  other  times  it  was  a  dry  arroyo, 
green  with  wild  creepers  and  mesquite.  The  bridge 
which  led  across  it  to  Cedro  Cottage  may  still  bear 
the  initials  E.L.R.  —  H.J.F.  Cedro  was  beautifully  laid 
out  with  formal  gardens  and  box  hedges,  a  favorite 
place  for  students.  Also  there  was  Atalanta  Villa  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  foothills,  an  excellent  private  school  for 
girls. 

Not  far  from  the  Quad  were  the  great  stables  and 
many  paddocks,  all  surrounded  by  high,  rather  fancy 
white  fences  of  Senator  Stanford's  renowned  stock 
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farm.  Here  "Palo  Alto"  was  bred  and  bom.  We  were 
all  excited  when  on  November  17,  1891,  he  trotted  a 
mile  in  2. 08%  minutes,  setting  a  record  for  his  class 
in  the  United  States.  We  were  all  sad  when  he  died 
in  the  summer  of  '93.  Aside  from  the  expert  English 
trainers  and  American  jockeys,  all  the  workers  about 
this  stock  farm,  all  the  gardeners  and  house  servants, 
were  Chinese. 

Many  times  with  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  I  walked 
over  to  see  those  beautiful  horses  trotting  around  and 
around  the  course.  We  have  all  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  moving  pictures  that  many  do  not  know  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  great  industry.  Recently, 
in  looking  through  Dr.  Iordan's  entertaining  "Life,"  I 

rorriP  rrrro^  thi<?  rrr,r,onnt  whirh  ^jrnr'V  trip  ns  heina 

unusually  interesting. 

"Senator  Stanford  used  to  spend  hours  at  a  time 
watching  the  horses  as  they  sped  around  his  private 
track.  Thus  absorbed,  one  day  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  an  elaborate  series  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  photographs  which  should  record  in  de¬ 
tail  the  several  stages  in  the  fleet  movements  of  a 
racer.  To  that  end  he  secured  the  services  of  Ead¬ 
weard  Muybridge,  a  clever  English  photographer, 
who  by  a  special  device,  produced  a  long  succession 
of  pictures  disclosing  each  motion  in  trotting  and  run¬ 
ning.  Those  experiments  made  earliest  use  of  the 
method  out  of  which  has  been  developed  the  cinema 
or  moving  picture  film.  The  details  in  human  pro¬ 
gression  also  were  shown  in  a  supplemented  series, 
the  whole  being  privately  printed." 

My  mother,  Seba,  and  Will  Moulton  and  I  were  in¬ 
vited  for  Christmas  dinner  at  the  home  of  Dr.  John 
Dinsmore,  an  old  friend  who  was  a  successful  min¬ 
ister  in  San  Jose. 

It  did  not  seem  like  Christmas  at  all,  for  the  day 
was  so  warm  that  we  sat  out  on  the  porch  of  his 
attractive  home  all  day.  This  house  was  surrounded 
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by  typical  California  grounds,  great  eucalyptus  trees, 
palms  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  California  pepper 
trees,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  were  a  mass 
of  bright  red  berries.  The  only  Christmasy  thing  was 
the  turkey,  and  as  I  recall  it,  even  it  did  not  taste  like 
an  Illinois  turkey. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  girls  of  Roble  Hail  had 
invited  the  boys  of  Encina  to  be  their  guests  for  the 
evening.  I  cannot  recall  the  young  man  whom  I  in¬ 
vited,  because  at  this  party  I  met  your  father  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  seemed  to  have  become  so  absorbed 
in  him  that  I  neglected  my  partner  rather  shamefully. 
He  told  me  much  later  that  he  was  attracted  to  me 

T - +U  „  - )  -J  - - -  T  - 3  lU  -  - -  .1- 
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open  a  window,  saying  that  we  needed  more  air. 
We  were  playing  some  sort  of  game,  and  you  know  I 
never  have  been  at  all  clever  at  games.  I  sat  next  to 
him  and  he  helped  me  out  in  a  most  gallant  manner! 
I  think  it  was  the  next  day  that  I  received  a  note  from 
him  telling  me  that  he  was  going  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  an  old  friend  of  his  father's,  living  at  Napa,  but 
when  he  came  back  he  would  like  to  call  on  me. 

Our  next  meeting  was  a  few  days  after  Christmas. 
He  gave  me  the  particulars  of  his  visit  and  told  me 
he  had  visited  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton. 
As  a  memento  of  that  visit  he  brought  me  a  cat's-eye 
pebble,  which  you  may  some  time  find  among  my 
belongings. 

Probably  at  your  father's  instigation  the  boys  at 
Encina  invited  the  Roble  girls  to  a  party  there.  He 
called  to  see  me  a  day  or  so  before  this  occasion  and 
told  me  that  he  and  a  friend  had  determined  a  way 
of  choosing  partners  for  dinner  and  the  dancing  which 
was  to  fellow.  Several  sheets  were  to  be  sewed  to¬ 
gether  and  hung  from  a  line.  All  the  men  were  to  line 
up  behind  this  curtain  with  just  one  foot  showing.  The 
girls  were  to  come  along  and  choose  their  partner  from 
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the  foot.  Father  tipped  me  off  that  I  was  to  look  along 
until  I  came  to  a  foot  that  had  a  small  chalk  mark  at 
the  tip  end.  He  was  the  possessor  of  the  foot;  and  thus 
we  became  partners  for  the  evening  and  have  re¬ 
mained  partners  ever  since. 

I  was  very  much  flattered  to  have  a  brilliant  French 
scholar,  who  was  soon  to  get  his  master's  degree  in 
Romance  Languages,  deign  to  take  notice  of  me.  In 
spite  of  his  very  heavy  work  and  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis  for  his  Master's  degree  which  was  published  in 
"Modern  Language  Notes,"  and  in  spite  of  my  heavy 
program  and  determination  to  make  as  good  a  record 
for  my  first  year  as  I  could,  we  found  time  for  many 
long  walks  and  talks.  We  had  a  system  of  meeting, 
which,  while  not  at  all  unique,  nevertheless  seemed 
unique  to  us.  On  certain  afternoons  when  we  both 
had  some  leisure  time,  your  father  would  sit  at  his 
window  in  Encina  Hall  and  watch  for  me  to  come 
through  the  arch  of  the  Quadrangle.  Then  he  would 
saunter  down  the  steps  and  meet  me  as  I  came  along 
in  a  most  casual  fashion  and  off  we'd  go  for  a  walk. 

It  was  decided  by  the  faculty  to  celebrate  "Founders' 
Day"  at  Monterey  about  the  middle  of  March.  A  private 
train,  furnished  by  Senator  Stanford,  who  was  for 
years  President  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  took  many  of  the  645  students  down  to  Pacific 
Grove  and  Monterey. 

Some  of  us  hired  a  two-seated  vehicle  to  take  the 
famous  "17  mile  drive"  to  Carmel  Mission  and  return. 
My  recollection  is  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  this 
very  enjoyable  day  your  father  and  I  were  together. 
Now  Carmel  has  been  beautifully  developed  and  is 
known  as  a  literary,  musical  and  artistic  center.  I  am 
told  I  should  never  recognize  it  as  the  unspoiled 
natural  drive  along  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

Somewhat  to  my  dismay,  in  October,  1891,  I  was 
made  a  member  of  the  first  editorial  board  of  the  Palo 
Alio  and  did  my  best  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
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ORIGINAL  STAFF  OF  THE  PALO  ALTO 

Left  to  right:  Charles  C.  Adams  '95,  Houghton  Sawyer  '9'<,  Carl  S.  Carlsmith  '93, 
Harriet  Fyffe  Richardson  '95,  George  A.  Lawrence  '92,  Charles  K.  Field  '95, 

Holbrook  Blinn  '94. 


office  with,  I  hope,  a  fair  measure  of  success.  My 
tenure  of  office  was  a  limited  one,  for  this  undeniably 
brilliant  group  failed  to  get  the  nod  of  approval  from 
the  Student  Body. 

On  March  19,  1892  the  first  football  game  between 
Stanford  and  the  University  of  California  was  played 
in  San  Francisco.  A  taliyho  met  us  at  the  Southern 
Pacific  Station  in  San  Francisco  and  we  were  taken  to 
the  playing  field.  It  would  be  a  most  impressive  sight 
today  to  see  many  four  horse  coaches  full  of  boys  and 
girls  driving  along  the  streets,  headed  for  a  football 
game.  In  1892,  however,  it  was  a  common  sight,  but 
my  first  experience  riding  in  such  a  vehicle.  Our  little 
crowd  after  the  game — which  Stanford  won,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  our  rivals — had  supper  at  a  down¬ 
town  restaurant  in  San  Francisco,  and  left  immediately 
for  Stanford. 

Another  highlight  in  that  freshman  year  was  the  time 
when,  with  Mother  as  a  chaperon,  ten  of  us  hired  a 
Mr.  Bracchi  with  his  fine  team  of  horses  and  a  sort  of 
station  wagon  to  take  us  to  Pescadero  for  a  long 
week-end.  It  took  the  first  day  to  reach  the  summit 
of  the  Coast  Range  mountains  which  lie  back  of  Stan¬ 
ford.  We  had  taken  along  supplies  and  had  our  noon¬ 
day  meal  consisting  of  scrambled  eggs  and  bread  and 
butter  on  the  way  up.  At  the  summit  we  found  several 
summer  cottages  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
rent  for  the  night.  It  was  not  long  before  we  had  the 
cook  stove  going,  the  supper  prepared  and  on  the 
table.  That  evening,  to  the  music  of  Dick  Buchanan's 
and  my  cousin,  Jim  Fyffe  Wilson's,  harmonicas,  we 
danced  in  the  main  cottage.  The  next  morning  after 
breakfast  we  continued  our  journey  north  along 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  sand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.  It,  too,  has  become  well-known  as  Half- 
moon  Bay."  We  stayed  overnight  at  a  very  small  hotel 
kept  by  an  Italian.  When  we  went  into  the  dining 
room  we  found  our  table  ornamented  with  several  bot¬ 
tles  of  Italian  red  wine,  and  we  had  Italian  macaroni 
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as  our  main  dish.  This  was  my  first  Italian  meal.  Early 
the  next  morning  we  began  our  homeward  trip.  The 
mountain  road  was  narrow  and  in  places  quite  steep, 
my  recollection  is  that  we  walked  most  of  the  way  to 
the  summit.  Like  all  college  students  we  sang  most  of 
the  way  down  the  mountain,  and  got  back  safe  and 
sound  from  our  very  memorable  week-end. 

March,  April  and  May  are  the  most  beautiful  months 
of  the  year  in  California,  with  a  succession  of  flowering 
trees  and  plants.  First  comes  the  deep  pink  of  the 
almonds,  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  then  prunes, 
plums,  pears,  apples,  and  apricots.  The  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  as  you  know,  is  renowned  the  world  over  for 
its  fruits,  and  is  a  veritable  paradise  during  the  blos¬ 
soming  season. 

Flowers  grew  in  profusion:  roses  climbed  over 
trellises  and  walls,  and  some  were  trained,  as  one  finds 
them  in  England,  into  rose-trees;  heliotrope  and  fuchsia, 
hard  to  grow  in  the  Middle  V/est,  there  blossomed 
luxuriously.  Perhaps  all  these  flowers  were  not  as 
highly  prized  out  there  by  the  native  Californians  as 
we  prize  ours  at  home  where  the  season  is  short  and 
one  works  harder  for  results. 

I  could  not  in  that  first  spring  get  used  to  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  it  all,  and  found  it  increasingly  hard  to 
pin  myself  down  to  any  hours  of  study.  Flowever,  I 
somehow  succeeded  in  passing  all  my  courses  credit¬ 
ably.  Those  last  few  weeks  passed  too  quickly  for  your 
father  and  me.  We  were  quite  sure  of  our  love  for 
each  other  and  had  "an  understanding”  that  some  day 
we  would  be  married.  (It  seemed  to  our  minds  there 
was  a  difference  between  an  engagement  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  I  fail  to  recognize  it  today.) 

Your  father  received  his  M.A.  degree  in  Romance 
Languages,  the  only  one  to  take  such  a  degree.  His 
professor,  Dr.  Henry  Alfred  Todd,  had  been  a  student 
at  Princeton,  where  he  took  his  A.B.  degree  in  1876, 
and  in  1885  he  got  his  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Before 
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going  to  Stanford  he  had  taught  at  Princeton  and 
Johns  Hopkins.  This  very  scholarly  man,  gave  his 
undivided  attention  to  his  one  advanced  student  at 
Stanford,  and  your  father  profited  greatly.  In  May  he 
received  word  of  his  appointment  as  assistant  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  to  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Hohlfeld,  who  was 
then  head  of  that  department  at  Vanderbilt  College  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Some  years  later,  Dr.  Hohlfeld 
was  made  head  of  the  Germanic  department  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  we  entertained  him  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  our  home  in  Milwaukee. 

Maybe  I  wasn't  proud  of  my  best  beau!  I  can  see 
him  now,  walking  up  to  receive  his  M.A.  degree  from 
Dr.  Jordan's  hand,  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  with  fine 
duik  blown  eyes  and  almost  black  hair,  quiie  serious 
on  this  special  occasion,  as  was  fitting,  but  full  of 
humor  and  ready  for  good  times  as  soon  as  it  was 
over.  There  were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  in 
that  class  of  1892.  Several  took  advanced  degrees,  but 
most  were  up  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Commencement  was  about  the  seventh  of  June.  The 
following  morning  a  special  pullman  attached  to  a 
Union  Pacific  train  was  to  take  most  of  the  eastern 
students  back  to  their  homes.  Some  of  our  good  friends 
had  teased  us  a  good  deal,  for  I  suppose  it  had  been 
quite  apparent  to  all  that  we  were  together  wherever 
and  whenever  possible.  On  this  last  morning  we  had 
arranged  that  I  should  be  at  the  station  in  Mayfield 
to  have  one  last  goodbye  when  the  train  stopped 
there.  I  was  on  the  platform,  but  much  to  my  surprise 
the  train  whizzed  past  without  my  having  even  a 
glimpse  of  Emmet.  I  was  too  surprised  and  unhappy 
for  words.  I  went  back  to  the  little  cottage  Mother  and 
I  were  to  occupy  for  the  next  few  days.  A  few  hours 
later  the  doorbell  rang,  and  whom  should  I  see  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  little  porch  but  your  father.  When  he 
realized  the  joke  our  friends  had  played  on  us,  for 
they  had  told  him  the  train  would  stop  in  Mayfield,  he 
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got  off  at  San  Jose  and  came  back  to  see  me.  We 
had  one  long  evening  together,  and  then  he  was  off  to 
catch  the  same  train  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  it  had 
stopped  over  a  day. 

CAMPING  IN  THE  YOSEMITE 

It  was  early  in  June  that  a  group  of  us,  seven  in  all, 
agreed  to  join  forces  after  the  close  of  college  and 
make  a  camping  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Will 
Moulton  and  Clark  Whittier  were  the  moving  spirits. 
The  other  two  boys  were  Charles  E.  Chadsey  (who 
was  later  to  become  superintendent  of  schools,  first  in 
Denver,  then  in  Detroit,  and  later  in  Chicago)  and  Ray 
Morgan  from  Indiana  University.  Ray  had  received  a 
large  package  of  music  arrn^g<=d  *or  the  flute.  I  re 
member  distinctly  that  on  the  first  night  of  our  camp¬ 
ing  trip,  we  were  startled  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
to  hear  the  sound  of  a  flute  and  could  not  imagine  who 
was  playing  it.  The  next  morning  we  asked  Ray  if  he 
had  heard  the  music,  and  he  confessed  that  he  was 
the  musician.  We  were  treated  (?)  many  nights  in  the 
three  weeks  we  were  camping  to  Ray's  musical  efforts. 

We  seven  were  equal  partners  in  this  venture.  The 
boys  selected  two  far  from  beautiful  horses  and  a  large 
two-seated  conveyance  which  had  been  used  until 
quite  recently  as  a  stage  coach  in  the  mountains  about 
Stanford.  It  had  no  springs,  but  was  slung  on  heavy 
leather  straps,  and  it  was  not  an  uncomfortable 
vehicle.  This  was  filled  with  our  camping  equipment 
which  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  Only  one  small  tent 
for  the  use  of  the  three  women,  a  pair  of  blankets 
apiece,  the  simplest  kind  of  cooking  and  eating  utensils, 
not  even  a  small  oil  stove. 

As  the  distance  from  Stanford  to  Merced,  the  south¬ 
ern  entrance  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  was  over  a 
hundred  miles,  it  was  decided  that  the  tour  boys  start 
out  ahead  with  our  equipment  and  meet  us  there. 
Mother,  Seba  and  I  would  arrive  ahead  by  train.  We 
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met  as  planned  in  Merced.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the 
horses  looked  very  tired,  and  the  boys  admitted  that 
they  had  been  cheated  in  their  bargain.  They  told  us 
we  could  not  expect  to  do  much  riding,  and  I  am 
sure  that  v/ith  the  exception  of  my  mother,  we  all 
walked  practically  the  whole  distance  from  Merced  to 
the  Yosemite. 

California  is  a  paradise  for  campers  because  there  is 
never  any  rain  from  May  to  November.  We  did  not 
need  the  protection  of  tents.  Each  evening  the  one  tent 
was  put  up  for  the  women  to  use  as  a  dressing  room, 
but  we  just  wrapped  our  blankets  about  us  and  lay 
down  on  seme  branches  under  the  grand  trees  for  our 
night's  sleep.  It  is  surprising  how  one  becomes  accus- 
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from  the  fir  trees  to  soften  the  bed. 

We  spent  three  whole  weeks  on  this  camping  trip, 
perhaps  ten  days  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  itself.  At 
this  time  there  was  only  one  small  hotel  and  it  had  not 
opened  for  the  season.  Besides  us  two  other  camping 
parties  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  that  paradise.  V/e 
did  our  cooking  over  a  camp  fire.  Many  mornings  the 
Indians  would  bring  strings  of  trout  for  which  we  paid 
only  fifty  cents.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
your  mother  and  grandmother  on  this  trip  bathed  in 
the  icy  cold  Merced  River  and  equally  cold  mountain 
lakes. 

Most  of  the  mountain  climbing  we  did  on  foot.  Only 
once  did  we  hire  small  donkeys  to  take  us  to  the  head 
of  Nevada  Falls.  The  trail  up  the  mountain  was  very 
steep,  and  as  we  wanted  to  make  this  trip  in  one  day 
we  were  obliged  to  ride.  It  was  all  right  going  up,  but 
a  painful  experience  coming  down  on  those  little 
donkeys.  Upper  Yosemite,  I  may  add,  is  one  of  the 
longest  drops  in  the  world,  1500  feet  in  a  single  descent. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  describe  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  this  famous  Yosemite  Valley.  I  am  glad 
that  we  went  when  and  as  we  did,  and  I  am  satisfied 
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with  memories  of  the  Yc Semite  in  those  early,  unspoiled 
days.  Will  Moulton  wrote  to  me  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  Yosemite,  where  he  had  taken  his  wife:  “I  hope 
you  will  never  see  it  as  i:  is  now,  so  different  from  the 
Valley  of  1892,  but  Alice  minks  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
place  she  has  ever  seer..  I  am  told  that  there  are 
many  camping  sites  and  hotels  and  perfect  automobile 
roads;  that  Nevada  Falls,  Half  Dome  and  El  Capitan 
are  flood-lighted  in  the  evenings!  The  sun  and  the 
moon  illuminated  them  for  us. 


The  remainder  of  that  summer  we  spent  with  friends 
and  relatives  in  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Monica.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  three  weeks  with 
Winifred  Caldwell  Whiuier  in  Pasadena.  Her  mother 
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before,  and  their  home  in  Pasadena  was  a  delightful 
one.  They  had  many  friends  and  we  all  had  a  grand 
time  together.  When  we  returned  to  Stanford,  Mother 
continued  to  board  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford,  and  I 
went  back  to  Roble  Hall. 


As  I  recall  it,  I  joined  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  in  the 
spring  of  my  first  year.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one 
other  sorority,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma.  I  was  invited 
by  both,  but  because  most  of  my  friends  were  Thetas, 
I  decided  on  it.  Rather  unwillingly  I  was  persuaded 
to  move  into  a  sorority  house  in  Mayfield  that  had  been 
rented  by  the  older  Thetas.  Most  of  my  second  year, 
Mother  and  I  lived  there. 


That  was  before  the  days  of  luxurious  fraternity  and 
sorority  houses,  which  now  depend  largely  upon  their 
alumni  to  build  and.  support  them.  We  girls  worked 

hard  to  make  our  rather  barny  house  comfortable  and 
attractive.  Minnie  Yoder  Lucas  and  I  gave  the  floors 

of  the  front  and  back  parlor  and  a  huge  hall  two  coats 
of  paint,  and  some  of  the  other  girls  did  the  upstairs 
rooms.  This  second  year  the  novelty  of  the  whole 
situation  having  worn  off,  and  with  no  devoted  beau 
to  take  up  my  time,  I  settled  down  to  more  intensive 
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study.  This  is  not  to  say  that  I  did  not  have  a  good 
time,  because  there  were  plenty  of  activities,  tennis 
and  other  games,  and  frequent  dances  which  furnished 
the  necessary  relaxation  and  pleasure. 

My  third  year  at  Stanford  the  Thetas  lived  in  a  very 
pleasant  house  newly  built  in  Palo  Alto.  Here  we  had 


THE  DEVOTED  FOO 
Holly  say  Foo  Come ;  FOO  COME 

a  Chinaman  for  our  cook  whose  name  was  Foo.  He 
was  a  most  capable,  excellent  cook,  and  an  expert  at 
marketing.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  him  jabber  with 
the  Chinese  vendors  of  fish,  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables 
who  came  to  Theta  house.  I  am  sure  that  Foo  got  far 
more  for  his  money  than  any  of  us  could  have.  He 
shouted  and  beat  them  down  most  unmercifully  at 
times.  I  stood  high  in  Foo's  favor  and  no  protest  could 
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induce  him  to  serve  a  meal  until  I  appeared  however 
late.  Then  he  would  cheerfully  announce,  "Holly 
come,  dinner  leddy."  It  was  his  hope  that  some  day 
1  would  send  for  him  to  keep  house  for  me. 
That  third  year  at  Stanford  your  Uncle  Owen 
D.  Richardson  came  to  study  for  a  Master's  degree  in 
Philosophy,  and  we  became  good  friends.  Also  Dr. 
Louis  C.  Cornish,  later  President  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
tarian  Association,  entered  Stanford  as  a  graduate 
student  in  Ethics.  The  usual  course  of  study  and 
society  ran  along  through  this  third  year,  all  of  us  be¬ 
coming  better  acquainted  and.  enjoying  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  fullest.  We  were  so  comfortably  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Theta  house  that  Mother,  Minnie  Lucas 
and  I  decided  to  remain  at  Palo  Alto  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  i 894. 

While  many  of  the  days  were  very  hot  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  the  evenings  and  nights  were  always 
cool,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  The  Theta 
house  was  near  the  Hopkins'  large  estate  in  Menlo 
Park.  The  apricot  orchards  there  were  within  a  half 
mile  of  our  house.  When  the  fruit  was  ripe  we  were 
told  by  the  foreman  that  we  might  have  all  the  apri¬ 
cots  which  had  fallen  on  the  ground.  These  were 
really  delicious,  but  too  ripe  for  packing  or  canning. 
Many  times  Dick  Buchanan,  who  was  devoted  to  Min¬ 
nie  Lucas,  and  she  and  I  would  walk  up  to  this  orchard 
and  come  back  laden  with  fruit.  Owen  Richardson, 
being  a  student  of  ethics,  thought  this  was  really 
stealing  and  would  never  go  with  us,  but  was  only 
too  willing  to  eat  ihe  stolen  fruit!  Owen  played  the 
piano  very  well  and  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  I  remember 
he  furnished  most  of  the  music  for  the  informal  dances 
we  had  at  Theta  House.  He  now  lives  just  the  other 
side  of  the  Hopkins'  Estate  in  a  very  nice  home,  and 
practices  law  in  San  Jose.  He  continues  to  live  on  a 
high  ethical  plane  and  grows  his  own  apricots. 

My  senior  year  was  spent  in  the  Theta  house  on 
the  campus,  the  first  house  in  Professors'  Row,  then 
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called  Alvarado.  This  was  a  very  pleasant  large  house 
which  is  still  standing.  It  had  been  provided  for  Dr. 
Fluegel  who  had  just  come  over  from  Germany,  but 
Dr.  Fluegel's  wife  did  not  want  to  live  in  it,  and  so  we 
were  allowed  to  rent  it  for  a  period  of  years. 


I  must  tell  you  about  Dr.  Fluegel,  who  was  a  very 
learned  scholar  specializing  in  philology.  I  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  enroll  in  his  "Philological  Seminar"  the  first 
semester  of  my  senior  year.  I  soon  found  it  was  too 
deep  for  me  and  tried  to  tell  him  so,  but  as  he  under¬ 
stood  English  only  slightly  and  I  was  young  and  pretty, 
the  outcome  was  that  I  gave  up  trying  to  explain  and 
continued  in  his  class.  I  blush  to  acknowledge  that  I 
passed  that  course.  Dr.  Fluegel's  father  was  Johann 
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Dictionary,  German-English  and  English-German".  He 
was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  It  was 
very  natural  that  his  son  should  follow  in  his  steps, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter  turned  to  teach¬ 
ing  philology. 


When  Dr.  Jordan  asked  him  to  accept  a  position 
on  his  faculty,  he  did  so  at  once,  but  on  condition,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  journey  to  San  Francisco  for  him¬ 
self,  his  wife  and  two  children  and  the  moving  of  his 
household  goods  and  chattels,  be  paid.  Dr.  Jordan 
complied  with  this  request,  for,  you  see,  he  was  en¬ 
gaging  a  "top  man"  for  Stanford. 

The  Fluegel  family  got  along  nicely  until  they 
reached  Omaha  when  one  of  the  children  became  too 
ill  to  travel;  so  at  Omaha  they  left  their  train  and  were 
taken  to  the  best  hotel  in  that  city  where  all  four  re¬ 
mained  for  about  two  weeks,  during  which  time  Dr. 
Jordan  lost  touch  and  could  not  imagine  what  hcd 
happened  to  them.  Finally  he  received  a  wire  from 
the  head  clerk  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  most  expensive 
and  famous  in  San  Francisco  then  and  for  many  years, 
asking  Dr.  Jordan  to  come  up  to  get  the  Fluegel  fam¬ 
ily!  He  did,  and  found  they  had  been  enjoying  the 
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luxury  of  the  Palace  for  several  days,  were  occupying 
a  very  fine  suite  of  rooms,  and  were  waited  upon  like 
foreign  potentates,  all  because  neither  Dr.  Fluegel  nor 
his  wife  understood  American  money;  perhaps  also 
because  they  thought  that  so  rich  a  university  could 
well  afford  to  pay  whatever  it  was  asked.  Dr.  Jordan 
paid  the  hotel  bill  and  accompanied  the  Fluegel  family 
to  Stanford.  Here  they  boarded  until  their  furniture  ar¬ 
rived.  Then  came  another  hitch,  for  they  had  sent  all 
the  furniture  they  possessed.  This  included  a  fine  grand 
piano,  bedroom  suites,  feather  beds — like  those  one 
still  sees  in  Germany — boxes  and  boxes  of  books,  a 
funny-looking  cook-stove,  wash  tubs,  and  of  all  things, 
a  huge  mangle!  Imagine  the  freight  charges  on  that 
carload  of  household  goods  from  Leipzig,  Germany,  to 
Palo  Alto,  Ualitorma. 

But  Mrs.  Fluegel  was  so  unhappy  in  her  new  home 
that  they  remained  in  it  only  one  year  and  then  moved 
to  Menlo  Park.  As  I  have  said,  the  house  was  leased 
to  the  Thetas,  and  we  fell  heir  to  the  stove  and  mangle, 
which  we  could  not  use,  and  to  several  feather  beds, 
which  we  could  use  only  after  they  were  made  into 
pillows. 

I  was  president  of  my  sorority  in  my  senior  year  and 
also  had  some  office  in  the  class  of  '95,  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  what;  but  I  know  that  I  was  very  busy  that  last 
year.  In  June  I  was  one  of  the  168  who  graduated  as 
the  "Pioneer  Class.  ' 

A  year  ago  I  was  invited  to  give  a  short  talk  to  the 
senior  class  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College  at  a  tea 
given  for  them  by  the  Milwaukee  Branch  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  University  Women.  Casting  about 
in  my  mind  for  something  to  tell  them  which  would  be 
of  some  interest,  knowing  full  well  that  they  had  had 
innumerable  talks  by  their  teachers  on  the  subject  of 
what  was  required  of  a  college  graduate,  I  found  it 
very  hard  to  make  up  my  mind  just  what  I  should  say. 
Quite  suddenly  I  was  recalling  my  own  graduation.  I 
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could  see  as  clearly  as  I  did  on  that  day  in  June,  1895, 
Dr.  Jordan  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  assembly 
hall  with  a  pile  of  diplomas  on  a  table  before  him.  As 
the  names  were  read  off,  the  recipient  stepped  forward 
and  Dr.  Jordan  handed  him  his  diploma  with  a  few 
words  addressed  to  each  one.  When  it  came  my  turn, 
giving  me  my  coveted  degree  he  said:  '  You  will  find 
this  an  'Open  Sesame'  to  a  company  of  educated 
women."  This  I  took  for  my  text,  explaining  to  the 
young  girls  before  me  how  I  had  found  out  what  Dr. 
Jordan  meant  by  the  phrase  "Open  Sesame  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  educated  women."  It  was  not  until  I  came  to 
Milwaukee,  an  entire  stranger,  that  I  learned  of  the 
existence  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  My  talk  was  personal  and  not  too  long,  and 
1  wus  astonished  bayund  wolds  when  ui  ike  ounoiuSioii 
of  it  the  girls  came  flocking  up  to  tell  me  how  inter¬ 
ested  they  were,  and  some  of  them  promised  me  that 
wherever  they  settled,  if  there  was  not  a  Branch  of  the 
A.A.U.W.,  they  would  try  to  form  one. 

My  four  years  of  college  life  were  over.  They  had 
passed  so  quickly  that  I  could  not  realize  I  was  really 
through  with  my  school  years  and  henceforth  I  was 
free  from  the  routine  and  discipline  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  but  I  soon  learned  that  education  and  discipline 
are  never  over. 
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HOME  AGAIN 


Back  in  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of  my  Normal  home  I  was 
contented  and  happy  until  October  drew  near,  for  it  was  all 
just  like  a  vacation;  but  when  I  realized  that  I  was  not  re¬ 
turning  to  school  work,  I  was  pretty  blue,  and  I  suspect  at 
times  quite  disagreeable.  Then  some  of  my  old  friends  and 
I  formed  a  history  club,  a  modest  enough  affair,  but  at  least 
it  meant  some  study  for  me.  I  think  there  were  ten  of  us,  boys 
and  girls  equally  divided.  We  met  every  other  week  for 
dinner,  followed  by  two  papers,  which  were  discussed  and 
criticized  by  all  the  members.  I  suspect  we  did  not  learn  much, 
but  we  had  many  pleasant  evenings  together. 
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Rachel  Crothers,  who,  as  you  know,  is  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  playwrights  of  America.  Her  latest  play,  entitled 
"Susan  and  God,"  had  a  long  run  in  New  York  and  on  the 
road,  and  I  believe  is  to  be  "screened."  She  has  written  many 
plays;  "The  Three  of  Us,"  "Expressing  Willy,"  "He  and  She," 
"Let  Us  Be  Gay"  (especially  appropriate  to  the  dazzling  years 
of  ‘28  and  29);  "When  Ladies  Meet,"  and  others. 


Rachel  and  I  had  been  in  the  same  high  school  class,  and 
even  in  those  early  days  she  was  crazy  about  the  stage  and 
wanted  to  be  an  actress.  Many  a  little  play  she  staged  and 
drilled  us  in  our  parts.  These  were  usually  given  in  Dr. 
Crother's  home  in  Bloomington,  or  sometimes  at  other  houses, 
but  one  was  performed  in  the  old  Durley  theater.  It  was  called 
"The  Mousetrap,"  and  I  recall  what  a  thorough  drill  Rachel 
put  us  through,  and  how  glad  I  was  when  that  was  over. 

This  year  at  home,  Aunt  Fannie  was  doing  some  tutoring 
for  students  who  wished  to  enter  Harvard,  Princeton  and  the 
newly  established  University  of  Chicago.  Aunt  Alice  was  bus¬ 
ily  occupied  painting  china,  for  that  was  a  great  fad  in  the 
'90s.  Mother  was  always  busy,  mostly  engaged  in  less  spec¬ 
tacular  pursuits,  but  by  her  unselfishness  making  it  posibie 
and  easy  for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow  our  "bents." 
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Although  I  wanted  to  try  my  hand  at  teaching  and  was 
offered  a  good  position  in  the  high  school  of  Decatur,  Illinois, 
by  your  father's  and  my  old  friend,  J.  J.  Sheppard,  the  princi¬ 
pal,  I  am  glad  I  yielded  to  my  Grandmother  Fell's  wishes  and 
declined  the  opportunity.  She  was  happy  to  have  me  at  heme 
for  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  I  should  be  married. 

There  was  a  good  deal  going  on  in  a  social  way.  Whist 
was  the  favorite  card  game,  and  there  were  card  parties, 
dances,  and  the  theater,  picnics  in  summer  and  bob-sled  rides 
ending  up  with  oyster  stews  in  the  winter.  No  matter  how 
late  I  was  out,  it  was  Grandmother's  wish  that  when  I  came 
in  I  was  to  come  into  her  room  and  tell  her  all  about  the  party, 
even  to  the  refreshments. 


As  her  eyes  were  beginning  to  fail,  and  she  had  always 
been  a  great  reader,  1  spent  many  pleasant  hours  reading 
aloud  to  her.  She  had  taken  "The  Outlook"  for  years,  even 
before  it  was  called  "The  Outlook,"  and  I  read  that  to  her 
each  week  from  cover  to  cover.  We  also  took  "The  Century" 
and  "Scribners,"  which  furnished  good  reading  for  both  of 
us,  "The  Chicago  Tribune,"  and  "The  Inter  Ocean,"  published 
each  week.  The  sermons  of  David  Gunsaulus  and  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  I  always  read  to  her  on  Mondays.  Then  there 
were  books  galore,  some  new,  some  old.  I  remember  reading 
one  or  two  of  Dickens',  and  she  told  me  that  as  they  had  come 
out  serially  she  had  read  "The  Pickwick  Papers,"  "Oliver 
Twist,"  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "David  Copperfield,"  and  others. 
This  reading  she  did  for  the  most  part  while  nursing  her  eight 
babies,  born  between  1838  and  1858. 


For  almost  twenty  years  after  Grandfather's  death,  Grand¬ 
mother  lived  on  in  the  same  house.  Until  the  very  end  of  her 
life  she  was  the  real  mistress  of  her  home,  only  assisted  by 
her  three  daughters.  She  kept  close  track  of  her  business  af¬ 
fairs,  consisting  of  farms  and  farm  mortgages.  She  ordered 
the  household  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  to  a  great  measure 
planned  the  excellent  meals. 


The  widely  recognized  hospitality  of  the  Fell  home  con¬ 
tinued.  It  is  difficult  in  these  days  of  more  formal  entertaining 
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to  imagine  the  large  number  of  home  folk,  distant  kin,  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  many  out-of-town  guests  who  came,  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  to  that  open  door  to  be  welcomed  cordially  by  my 
grandmother,  mother  and  aunts.  Surely  Grandmother  Fell  has 
left  to  us  the  shining  memory  of  a  strong,  lovable  woman. 

Grandmother  and  Grandfather  were  ideally  mated.  Each  a 
strong  and  vigorous  character,  their  views  of  life  differing  on 
many  points  nevertheless  complemented  each  other.  As  I  have 
said  and  implied  many  times  in  this  story,  Grandfather  was  an 
IDEALIST,  a  DREAMER  who  looked  far  into  the  future.  He  was 
often  disappointed  because  he  did  not  see  all  his  dreams  be¬ 
come  realities,  but  he  never  lost  heart  and  kept  steadily  work¬ 
ing  for  the  betterment  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Grand¬ 
mother,  while  sympathetic  with  her  husband  and  his  plans, 

was  auite  ■Drcrctirnl  Frnrn  p^rri-n-ni-nr-r  o  f  Ciir  Tin  r'fTTi  lifo 
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she  wanted  and  had  a  well  ordered  home  for  husband  and 
children  —  and  children's  children.  At  times  this  home  was 
small  and  inconvenient  —  at  others  it  was  ample  for  all,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  it  was  the  "show  place"  of  the 
community,  and  at  the  last  her  home  was  comfortable  and 
pleasant. 

Let  us  love,  honor  and  emulate  the  fine  qualities  of  our 
Quaker  Pioneers. 


THE  END 


I  hope  that  the  descendants  of  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  Fell  now  living  and  those  to  come  will 
find  in  these  pages  an  accurate  and  fairly  complete 
history  of  the  family  in  Illinois  and  will  at  some  time 
continue  it  with  an  account  of  their  own  particular 
branch.  If  this  is  done,  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  my 
work  on  these  early  years. 
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